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FOREWORD 


The  essays  in  this  volume  won  recognition  in  the  1°84  loint 
Chiefs  of  Statt  Strategy  Essay  Competition.  Beginning  in  1 JS2.  the 
Chairman  ot  the  Joint  Chiefs  ot  Statt  has  challenged  the  students 
at  our  Senior  Service  Schools  each  year  to  develop  new  strategies 
for  national  security.  Original,  innovative  thinking,  rather  than 
traditional  research  and  reporting,  is  the  goal.  The  students  have 
met  the  challenge  well.  Each  year's  best  essays  have  brought  fresh 
perspectives  to  old  problems,  raised  new  questions,  ottered  solu¬ 
tions. 

This  volume  contains  three  essays.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Richard  F.  Brauer,  lr..  US  Air  Force,  considers  the  requirements 
for  successful  planning  ot  hostage  rescues,  specifically  reviewing 
the  Son  Tay  raid,  the  Mayttguez  crisis,  the  Entebbe  rescue,  and  the 
Iranian  hostage  rescue  attempt.  Commander  Raymond  E. 
Thomas,  US  Navy,  looks  at  the  US  Navy's  capability  tor  mari¬ 
time  theater  nuclear  warfare,  identifying  problems  and  recom¬ 
mending  improvements.  Colonel  Melvin  E.  Kriesel.  US  Army, 
finds  the  United  States  lacking  a  national-level  mechanism  for 
coordinating  military  psychological  operations  and  proposes  a 
way  to  remedy  the  problem. 

The  National  Defense  University  conducted  the  judging  of 
the  essay  competition  and  is  pleased  to  publish  these  outstanding 
selections.  Addressing  topics  of  importance  in  today's  internation¬ 
al  environment,  they  contribute  to  the  intelligent  debate  ot  nation¬ 
al  security  issues. 


Richard  D.  Lawrence 

Lieutenant  General,  US  Army 
President,  National  Defense 
University 
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PLANNING  FOR 
HOSTAGE  RESCUE  MISSIONS: 

A  CRITICAL  EXAMINATION 


by 


Richard  F.  Brauer,  Jr. 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Richard  F.  Brauer.  lr..  US  Air 
Force,  is  a  navigator.  He  holds  a  Bac  helor  ot  Arts  degree 
from  Boston  University  and  a  Master  ot  Arts  degree 
from  Troy  State  University.  He  recent lv  served  as 
Chief,  Air  Operations  Division.  Operations  Director¬ 
ate,  1-3,  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Brauer  is  a  1984  graduate  ot  the  Armv  War 


College. 
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Hostage  rescue  operations  are  like  icebergs.  Occasionally,  af¬ 
ter  a  brilliant  success  or  a  dismal  failure,  we  momentarily  glimpse 
the  very  tip  of  the  berg;  because  of  operational  security  and  sensi¬ 
tivity  requirements,  we  seldom  see  the  other  nine-tenths  of  the 
operation.  However,  in  today's  world  of  mass  media,  with  rapid 
proliferation  of  the  spoken  and  written  word,  the  iceberg  analogy 
applies  only  temporarily.  It's  only  a  matter  of  time  before  we  get 
all  the  details  of  an  attempted  or  completed  hostage  rescue  mis¬ 
sion.  As  soon  as  word  of  the  aborted  US  rescue  attempt  in  Iran  on 
25  April  1980  hit  the  news  media,  dozens  of  journalists,  congres¬ 
sional  committees,  defense  analysts,  political  candidates,  and 
armchair  strufegists  began  to  expound  on  the  inadequacy  of  the 
planning  effort,  the  mistakes  in  execution,  and  the  reasons  for 
failure.  Though  some  of  these  individuals  raised  valid  criticisms  of 
the  operation,  I  contend  that  most  can  never  fully  appreciate  the 
enormity  of  the  task  at  hand  until  they  have  actually  participated 
in  the  planning  for  such  an  operation  under  the  many  inevitable 
constraints. 

The  purpose  of  this  essay  is  to  give  the  reader  a  better  ap¬ 
preciation  of  hostage  rescue  operations  in  general  and  particularly 
the  planning  imperatives  behind  these  operations.  To  do  this,  1 
will  critically  examine  four  attempted  or  completed  hostage  rescue 
operations;  the  Son  Tav  raid  (November  1°70),  the  recovery  of 
the  Mayagnez  (May  1975),  the  Entebbe  raid  duly  1°76),  and  the 
Iran  rescue  mission  (April  1980).  I  will  not  emphasize  what  tran¬ 
spired  during  the  operations  themselves,  for  this  is  a  matter  of  his¬ 
torical  record.  Instead,  I  will  concentrate  on  the  thought  processes 
and  preparation  that  went  into  these  missions,  searching  for  simi¬ 
larities,  differences,  and  lessons  learned  that  can  be  applied  in 
planning  future  operations. 
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FOUR  RESCUE  MISSIONS 
The  Son  Tav  Raid 

The  first  ot  the  operations,  chronologically,  was  the  raid 
(code  name  'Kingpin  ')  on  the  Son  Tay  prison  compound  anproxi- 
matelv  23  miles  from  Hanoi,  capital  ot  North  Vietnam,  on  21  No¬ 
vember  1970.  The  mission  ot  the  56-man  heliborne  assault  force 
was  to  rescue  61  US  prisoners  of  war  (PVVs)  believed  to  have  been 
held  captive  there.  Planning  for  the  raid  began  six  months  before 
the  actual  assault.  During  the  planning  period  the  rescue  force  se¬ 
cretly  rehearsed  the  primary  assault  plans  and  several  backup 
plans.  On  the  evening  of  20  November,  the  rescue  force,  including 
105  aircraft  from  five  air  bases  in  Thailand  and  three  aircraft  car¬ 
riers  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  (for  diversionary  airstrikes),  launched. 
All  forces  were  to  converge  on  their  respective  targets  in  what  was 
to  become  the  most  extensive  night  operation  of  the  Southeast 
Asia  conflict. 

After  a  grueling  340-mile,  air-refueled  flight,  the  assault  force 
successfully  landed  in  the  Son  Tay  compound  at  2:18  AM  (local 
time)  on  21  November.  They  found  the  prison  camp  empty.  De¬ 
spite  a  firefight  with  what  appeared  to  be  about  200  Chinese  or 
Russian  troops  as  a  result  of  a  helicopter  inadvertently  landing  in 
a  wrong  location,  total  friendly  casualties  tor  'he  operation  were 
one  slight  wound  and  a  broken  ankle.  Estimates  ot  enemy  dead 
vary  between  100  and  200.  After  only  27  minutes  on  the  ground  at 
Son  Tay,  the  force  successfully  withdrew  to  recovery  bases  in 
Thailand. 

Though  the  tactical  plans  were  meticulously  executed,  the 
mission  was  considered  a  failure,  primarily  because  ol  a  major  in¬ 
telligence  oversight.  Later  information  revealed  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  had  removed  the  PVVs  from  the  Son  Tay  camp  some 
four-and-a-half  months  earlier  because  of  persistent  flooding  in 
the  area.  Ironically,  the  flooding  most  likely  had  been  caused  by 
"Operation  Popeve,"  a  covert  US  cloud  seeding  and  weather 
modification  experimental  program  in  the  region. :  To  some 
Americans  the  Son  Tay  raid  became  yet  another  manifestation  of 
the  US  failure  in  Vietnam.  To  others,  the  mission  became  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  hope  for  eventual  recovery  of  all  Americans  listed  as  PVVs 
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ami  missing  in  action  (MIA*.  In  any  case.  a  major  positive  effect 
o!  the  mission  was  that  it  forced  the  North  V  ietnamese  to  consoli¬ 
date  American  PIVs,  thus  liberating  manv  prisoners  trom  vears 
ot  isolation  and  near  isolation. 

The  Mayaguez  Rescue 

I  he  Xhiyuyiir:  incident  occ urred  during  the  period  J2  15 
May  1°75.  Unlike  the  Son  Tav  rescue  operation,  whuh  had  been 
carefully  planned  and  executed  in  the  utmost  -.ccrecy  by  special 
operations  forces  the  recovery  ot  the  US  merc  hant  ship  SS  \],i\;u 
yuc:  was  conducted  by  conventional  military  forces  in  an  open 
ad  hoc  crisis-response  environment . 

The  .M ayagnez  (the  first  fully  containerized  ship  in  the  l.'S 
merchant  fleet)  had  been  en  route  from  Hong  Kong  to  Sattahip. 
Thailand,  with  a  cargo  ot  commercial  items  including  food,  cloth¬ 
ing.  medical  supplies,  and  mail.  On  the  afternoon  of  12  May  1°75 
in  the  vicinity  of  Poulo  VVai  Island,  apprc'ximatelv  oO  miles  south¬ 
west  of  the  Cambodian  port  ot  Kompong  Som.  naval  forces  of  the 
Cambodian  revolutionary  government  tired  upon  and  boarded 
the  Alui/uyiiec,  seized  the  vessel  and  its  40-man  crew,  and  headed 
toward  the  Cambodian  mainland.  [During  the  next  three-and-a- 
hait  days,  the  United  States  mounted  a  major  joint  military 
assault  and  recovery  operation  against  Cambodian  communist 
forces  on  Koh  Tang  Island,  another  island.  30  miles  north  of 
Poulo  Wai,  where  the  Mavuyucz  lay  anchored  and  its  crew  was 
believed  to  be  held  prisoner.  US  Marin0  Corps,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  personnel  and  assets  were  involved  in  the  assault.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  retaliatory  air  strikes  were  conducted  against  Ream  airfield 
on  the  Cambodian  mainland.  On  15  May  the  Mm.-ugue:  was  re¬ 
covered  intact  and  the  Cambodians  returned  the  ship’s  crew  to  US 
custody,  but  not  without  curst. 

Another  intelligence  failure  had  grossly  underestimated  the 
Cambodian  military  forces  and  weapons  on  Koh  Tang  island.  US 
casualties  in  the  assault  were  high,  with  18  killed  and  50  wounded, 
bight  helicopters  were  lost  in  action  on  or  near  Koh  l  ong  Island 
and  one  crashed  in  Thailand  en  route  to  the  crisis  area  which 
accounted  tor  an  additional  23  dead.  Regardless,  prompt  and 
decisive  action  by  the  Ford  administration  had  resulted  in  the 
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successful  recovery  ot  the  ship  and  its  crew  and  a  concomitant 
boost  in  Ameiica  s  self-image.  The  incident  did,  however,  refocus 
congressional  attention  on  the  1°73  War  Powers  Resolution, 
which  affects  the  president's  ability  to  commit  US  military  forces 
in  crisis  situations. 

The  Entebbe  Rescue 

The  Entebbe  operation  ot  4  iuly  l°7o  was  originally  code- 
named  "Thunderbolt”  and  later  renamed  Operation  lonathan 
after  Lieutenant  Colonel  Yonni  (lonathan)  Netanyahu,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Israeli  assault  force,  who  was  killed  in  action  dur¬ 
ing  the  rescue  mission."'  The  renaming  of  the  operation  reflected 
an  overwhelming  feeling  of  gratitude  on  the  part  ot  the  Israeli  peo¬ 
ple.  The  Entebbe  rescue  was  similar  to  both  the  Son  Tay  and 
Mavagiu'z  operations.  As  in  the  Son  Tay  mission,  operations  se¬ 
curity  (OPSEC)  and  the  need  for  absolute  secrecy  were  driving 
forces  in  the  Entebbe  operation;  as  in  the  Mayagiiez  crisis,  time 
was  of  the  essence. 

The  crisis  began  on  27  June  1976  when  Air  France  Flight  13°. 
en  route  from  Tel  Aviv  to  Paris  via  Athens,  was  skyjacked  by  10 
Palestinian  terrorists  (of  the  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine).  The  terrorists  took  the  plane,  via  a  refueling  stop  in 
Libya,  to  Entebbe  airport  in  Uganda,  Facts  surrounding  the  sky¬ 
jacking  indicate  a  high  degree  of  complicity  on  the  part  of  Ugan¬ 
dan  President  Idi  Amin.  In  exchange  for  the  passengers,  the 
skyjackers  demanded  the  release  of  terrorists  being  held  in  Israel, 
France,  Switzerland,  Kenya,  and  West  Germany.  The  skyjackers 
threatened  to  kill  the  passengers  and  blow  up  the  aircraft  if  the 
deadlines  for  their  demands  were  not  met.  Some  non-Israeli 
hostages  were  released,  but  93  passengers  and  12  airline  crew 
members  remained  captive. 

Shortly  after  the  aircraft  had  been  hijacked,  Israel  secretly 
placed  commando  forces  on  alert,  drew  up  preliminary  plans  for  a 
rescue  attempt,  and  began  conducting  training  exercises  and  re¬ 
hearsals.  After  the  terrorists  issued  a  second  ultimatum,  the  rescue 
force,  consisting  of  four  C- 130  transport  aircraft  loaded  with  as¬ 
sault  teams,  took  off  on  3  lulv  1976  from  Tel  Aviv  and  quietly- 
landed  at  Entebbe  airport  shortly  after  midnight  on  4  Iuly.  Within 
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minutes,  seven  of  the  terrorists  had  been  eliminated  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  three  were  taken  prisoner  tor  later  interrogation.  Only  53 
minutes  after  the  rescue  force  landed  at  Entebbe,  the  102  surviving 
hostages  were  en  route  to  Israel  via  a  refueling  stop  in  Nairobi. 
Total  ground  time  tor  the  operation  was  °0  minutes.  Casualties 
included  three  civilian  hostages  killed,  five  civilians  wounded,  one 
officer  killed,  and  tour  soldiers  wounded  (one  seriously).  Israel 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  deemed  the  raid  an  unquestionable  suc¬ 
cess.  It  became  a  model  to  be  emulated,  in  part,  by  the  planners  of 
the  Iranian  rescue  attempt. 

The  Iranian  Rescue  Attempt 

The  Iranian  hostage  crisis  began  on  4  November  1°70  when 
Iranian  militants  seized  the  US  embassy  in  Teheran.  The  incident 
began  an  extremely  difficult  period  for  both  the  Carter  ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  American  people.  During  the  444  days  until 
the  53  hostages  were  released.  President  Carter  listened  to  myriad 
proposals  for  freeing  them,  including  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
against  Iran.  At  presidential  direction,  preliminary  planning  for  a 
rescue  operation  began  only  two  days  after  the  embassy  was 
taken. ^ 

"Eagle  Claw"  became  the  code  name  of  the  operation  to  tree 
the  hostages,  with  "Rice  Bowl"  the  code  name  for  the  planning 
phase  of  the  mission."  The  final  plan  was,  of  necessity,  extremely 
complex  and  demanding.  Time,  distances  involved,  and  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  hostages  were  major  obstacles. 

The  plan  was  for  three  US  Air  Force  troop-carrying  MC-130 
Combat  Talons  (C-I30s  configured  for  special  operations)  and 
three  EC-130s  configured  for  ground-refueling  to  depart  from  the 
island  of  Masirah,  off  the  coast  of  Oman,  and  fly  to  a  site  in  Iran's 
Dasht-e  Kavir  desert,  code-named  "Desert  One,"  some  200  miles 
southeast  of  Teheran.  At  Desert  One,  the  force  would  await  the 
arrival  of  eight  Navy  RH-53D  Sea  Stallion  helicopters  (flown  by 
Marine  pilots)  from  the  carrier  Nimitz  in  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  600 
miles  from  the  rendezvous  site.  On  arrival,  the  helicopters  would 
refuel  from  the  EC-130s  and  a  specially  trained  US  Army  assault 
team  of  90  men  would  board  the  helicopters.  Soon  after  they  be¬ 
gan  working,  the  mission  planners  determined  that  an  absolute 
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minimum  of  six  fivabie  helicopters  would  be  required  to  lift  the 
assault  force  and  its  equipment  from  Desert  One  to  the  next  loca¬ 
tion.  It  this  criterion  was  not  met,  the  mission  would  have  to  be 
aborted  at  Desert  One.  (The  number  of  helicopters  used  in  the 
operation  was  to  become  a  key  issue  of  debate  long  after  the  res¬ 
cue  attempt  had  failed.) 

Once  the  helicopters  had  refueled  and  the  assault  force  was 
loaded  on  board,  the  helicopters  would  proceed  to  hide  sites— one 
for  the  assault  team  itself  and  one  for  the  other  helicopters,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Garmsar.  The  C-130s  would  return  to  Masirah.  Vir¬ 
tually  all  operations  were  to  take  place  under  cover  of  darkness. 
The  assault  team  would  eventually  be  met  by  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  (DOD)  agents  who  had  been  placed  in  Teheran  several  days 
before.  After  a  series  of  covert  link-ups,  the  team  would  be  pro¬ 
vided  a  number  of  Mercedes  trucks  that  had  been  stored  in  a  ware¬ 
house  on  the  outskirts  of  Teheran,  The  team  would  split  into  three 
elements  and  use  the  trucks  to  position  themselves  for  an  assault 
on  the  embassy  compound. 

Once  the  tactical  assault  plan  had  been  executed  and  the 
hostages  freed,  the  helicopters,  orbiting  north  of  Teheran,  would 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  compound  (or  in  nearby  Amjadieh  soc¬ 
cer  stadium,  if  the  compound  was  blocked).  The  helicopters 
would  fly  the  hostages  and  assault  team  to  Manzariveh  airfield, 
thirty-five  miles  to  the  south,  which  was  to  be  seized  and  secured 
earlier  by  US  Army  Rangers.  When  the  assault  force  and  hostages 
reached  Manzariyeh,  they  would  board  US  Air  Force  C-141  air¬ 
craft  and  fly  to  a  friendly  country. 

As  the  world  learned  on  the  morning  of  25  April,  the  presi¬ 
dent  ordered  the  mission  aborted  at  the  Desert  One  site  after 
equipment  failure  left  the  assault  force  w'ith  less  than  the  six  heli¬ 
copters  determined  by  mission  planners  to  be  required  tor  success¬ 
ful  execution  of  the  rescue  operation.  Of  the  six  helicopters  that 
finally  arrived  at  Desert  One,  after  an  extremely  difficult  flight 
through  an  unforeseen  local  weather  phenomenon  known  as  a  Un- 
boob  (a  dust  cloud  of  suspended  particles),  only  five  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  flyable— one  les.,  than  the  minimum  number  required 
to  proceed.  One  helicopter  was  forced  down  en  route  to  Desert 
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One  by  an  indication  that  a  rotor  blade  was  about  to  tail.  A  sec¬ 
ond  helicopter  lost  its  navigation  and  flight  instruments  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Niinitz.  A  third  helicopter  suffered  hydraulic  failure 
at  Desert  One  and  was  judged  to  be  unsafe  tor  further  flight.  After 
direct  consultation  with  the  on-scene  commander  via  secure  satel¬ 
lite  radio  communications.  President  Carter  cancelled  the 
mission. 

As  the  entire  force  prepared  to  withdraw  from  Desert  One  to 
their  recovery  bases,  one  of  the  helicopters,  which  was  changing 
position  to  allow  a  second  helicopter  to  refuel,  collided  with  a 
C-130  and  both  aircraft  burst  into  flames.  Eight  crewmen  (three  in 
the  helicopter  and  five  in  the  C-130)  died  in  the  fire.  Because  of 
the  intense  heat,  exploding  ammunition,  and  impending  daylight, 
the  remainder  of  the  force  evacuated  the  Desert  One  site,  leaving 
behind  the  bodies  of  the  eight  men  in  the  burning  wreckage  and 
the  five  remaining  operational  helicopters. 

President  Carter  announced  to  the  American  public  at  1 :00 
A  M.  (Washington  time)  that  an  attempt  to  rescue  the  hostages  had 
been  made  but  that  the  mission  had  failed.  Costs  of  the  failed  mis¬ 
sion  included  eight  dead  and  several  seriously  wounded.  In  con¬ 
gressional  testimony,  the  monetary  cost  of  the  attempt  was 
estimated  at  around  5193  million.'’  An  additional  cost  that  cannot 
be  measured  in  absolute  terms  was  the  damage  to  the  United 
States'  reputation  for  military  skill  and  power.  In  all  fairness  to 
the  brave  men  who  took  part  in  the  rescue  attempt,  just  plain  bad 
luck  had  as  much  to  do  with  the  failure  as  any  oversight  in  plan¬ 
ning  or  execution. 

RESCUE  MISSIONS  IN  GENERAL 

The  Rescue  Mission  as  a  Political  Act 

Rescue  missions  differ  from  conventional  military  operations 
in  wartime  in  that  the  motives  behind  rescue  missions  are  distinct¬ 
ly  and  expressly  political.  The  national  leadership  is  solely  and 
ultimately  responsible  for  ordering  the  planning  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  such  missions.  The  rescue  mission  is,  as  Clausewitz  char¬ 
acterized  war,  an  extension  of  politics  by  other  means/  Unlike 
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conventional  military  operations,  rescue  missions  are  expected  to 
be  accomplished  [lawlessly,  with  all  hostages  recovered  alive,  no 
casualties  incurred  by  the  rescuing  force,  violence  directed  solely 
against  the  captors,  and  the  political  situation  left  no  worse  than  it 
was  before  the  rescue  attempt. ?  In  other  words,  hostage  rescue 
missions  are  unreasonably  expected  to  be  perfect. 

The  preferred  solution  to  any  hostage  crisis  is  negotiation, 
since  this  approach  does  not  risk  casualties  unless  the  captors  be¬ 
gin  selective  or  indiscriminate  execution  of  their  hostages. 
Negotiation  buys  time,  allows  additional  intelligence  gathering, 
and  provides  a  means  for  covering  rescue  preparations.  Military 
preparation  and  training  for  a  rescue  operation  must  take  place 
simultaneously  with  negotiations  in  case  an  emergency  assault  is 
required. 

Closely  tied  to  the  notion  of  the  rescue  mission  as  a  political 
act  is  the  fact  that  the  mission  is  also  an  expression  of  national 
will.  During  the  Mayaguez  crisis,  the  Ford  administration  sought 
to  avoid  another  loss  of  respect  and  "face''  such  as  resulted  from 
the  US  reluctance  to  use  force  in  a  swift  and  decisive  manner  in  the 
1968  Puebla  incident.  President  Ford  felt  that  the  seizure  of  a  US 
vessel  and  its  crew  by  a  country  (Cambodia)  which  had  so 
recently  caused  the  United  States  embarrassment  was  a  very 
serious  matter.  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  was  emphatic  about 
the  need  for  a  forceful  response  and  felt  that  the  United  States 
should  send  a  strong  signal  to  North  Korean  President  Kim-11 
Sung  and  other  communist  Asian  leaders.  Kissinger  believed  that 
the  issues  at  stake  went  far  beyond  the  isolated  seizure  of  a  US 
merchant  ship  on  the  high  seas  to  questions  of  international 
perceptions  of  power  and  US  national  will.0  Kissinger  feared  that 
if  the  Cambodians  used  the  Mayaguez  crew  the  way  the  North 
Koreans  had  manipulated  the  crew  of  the  Pueblo,  the  American 
political  posture  in  the  rest  of  Asia  could  radically  deteriorate. 
The  Mayaguez  crisis  pointed  out  the  need  for  the  United  States  to 
act  promptly  to  dispel  doubts  concerning  US  national  will  and 
capacity  to  respond  to  provocation.  President  Ford  "felt  it  would 
be  far  better  to  take  strong  action  even  though  the  odds  might  be 
against  us.  It  was  far  better  than  failing  and  doing  nothing.  ’10 
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The  aggressors  in  a  hostage  crisis,  whether  they  be  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  a  totalitarian  communist  government,  leftist  mili¬ 
tants,  or  a  group  of  terrorists,  have  selected  their  victims  as  a 
symbol  of  the  government  or  system  which  they  hope  to  embar¬ 
rass  politically  or  eventually  overthrow.  Immediately  after  the 
skyjacking  that  led  to  the  Entebbe  rescue  mission,  Israeli  Trans¬ 
port  Minister  Gad  Yaakobi  pointed  out  to  the  task  force  formed  to 
deal  with  the  situation  that  the  terrorists'  target  was,  indeed,  the 
nation  of  Israel.11  The  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the  Iranian  hos¬ 
tage  rescue  attempt  was  clearly  tied  to  national  will.  Critics  of  that 
decision  stated  that  President  Carter  let  public  opinion  drive  him 
toward  the  military  solution.  As  one  critic  phrased  it,  "he  decided 
to  ride  the  tiger."  Other  observers,  including  the  president's 
closest  advisers,  saw  the  raid  as  a  means  for  Carter  to  politically 
demonstrate  his  courage  to  act  decisively  as  the  Chief  Executive 
and  to  bolster  world  opinion  of  American  power. 1  ‘  On  11  April 
1980,  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Security  Council  (NSC),  the 
president  made  his  final  decision  to  proceed  with  the  military 
option.  As  his  National  Security  Adviser,  Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  so 
aptly  phrased  it.  Carter  decided  to  lance  the  boil  of  American 
frustration."  14 

The  element  of  time  is  often  critical  in  planning  rescue 
operations.  In  the  case  of  the  Son  Toy  and  Iranian  rescue 
missions,  time  was  available  to  adequately  plan  the  mission  and 
choose  the  time  and  place  of  execution.  But  during  both  the  Muyi- 
guez  and  Entebbe  operations,  time  was  critical  if  lives  were  to  be 
saved  and  national  prestige  restored.  Both  these  latter  crises  high¬ 
lighted  the  need  for  in-being,  workable  crisis-response  mecha¬ 
nisms  within  the  governments  involved.  The  US  joint  Staff 
Officers  Guide  defines  a  crisis  as 

an  incident  external  to  the  continental  United  States  that 
develops  rapidly  and  creates  a  condition  of  such  diplomatic, 
political,  or  military  importance  to  the  US  government  that 
commitment  of  US  military  forces  is  contemplated  to  achieve 
national  objectives. 

Resolution  of  crises  is  therefore  vital  to  US  national  objectives  and 
national  strategy  and  usually  time  constrained.  In  the  case  of  the 
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Entebbe  rescue,  a  carefully  tailored  crisis  management  team  was 
formed  only  two  hours  after  the  first  intelligence  reports  of  the 
skyjacking.  Teams  of  specialists  trom  various  military,  political, 
and  diplomatic  organizations  supported  each  member  of  the  crisis 
task  force.  Only  four  hours  after  President  Ford  was  notified  of 
the  Muuagucz  seizure,  the  National  Security  Council  held  the  first 
of  many  meetings  ter  discuss  an  appropriate  response  to  the 
situation.  *' 

Rescue  Forces 

At  this  point  let  us  briefly  discuss  the  type  of  forces  that  are 
appropriate  for  conduct  of  most  hostage  rescue  operations.  1  con¬ 
tend  that  special  operations  units  are  best  suited  for  conducting 
such  operations.  I  base  my  argument  not  on  any  false  elitist  pride, 
but  on  the  fact  that  the  individuals  within  these  units  have  de¬ 
veloped-through  natural  inclination,  operational  experience,  or 
training— a  particular  mind-set  that  is  essential  for  survival. 
Special  operations,  since  their  origins  in  the  days  of  the  Office  of 
Strategic  Services  (OSS),  have  been  small  in  size,  covert  or  clan¬ 
destine  by  nature,  and  imaginative  by  necessity  or  design.  During 
such  operations  the  chances  of  success  are  small,  the  uncertainties 
are  great,  and  the  odds  on  getting  killed  are  even  greater.  The  use 
of  special  operations  forces  might  be  compared  to  the  quiet  use  of 
a  surgical  knife"  as  opposed  to  use  of  a  "big  stick.”  Ip 

The  Israelis  historically  have  assigned  special  operations 
missions  to  their  commando  units.  US  special  operations  forces 
include  US  Army  Special  Forces  (Green  Berets):  Navy  Sea.  Air, 
Land  (SEAL)  Teams;  and  US  Air  Force  special  operations  units. 
Unfortunately,  throughout  the  history  of  these  units  and  their 
predecessor  organizations,  each  of  the  Services  has  displayed  an 
inherent  distrust  of  these  nonstandard,  so-called  "elitist"  units. 
Therefore,  these  units  have  suffered,  as  would  be  expected,  trom 
low  personnel  promotion  rates  and  benign  neglect  in  the  fiscal 
support  arena.  Some  progress  has  been  made  in  this  latter  area  as 
a  result  of  rising  national  interest  in  the  United  States'  ability  to  re¬ 
spond  to  global  transnational  terrorism. 

Training  and  equipment  are  important  to  special  operations 
personnel,  but  imagination  and  ingenuity  are  paramount.  Colonel 
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Charlie  Beckwith,  leader  ol  the  assault  force  in  the  Iranian  rescue 
attempt,  described  special  operations  as  a  rare  and  exotic 
bird."  17  The  ability  to  improvise  and  use  standard  equipment  in 
nonstandard  ways  becomes  critical  when  kinds  are  lacking,  time 
is  short,  and  operation  security  dictates  avoiding  routine  supply 
channels.  The  Son  Tay  raiders  were  particularly  adept  at  using 
Sears  Roebuck  catalogues  to  obtain  ideas  and  rough  specifications 
for  a  host  ot  mission-peculiar  items  that  would  be  needed  on  the 
raid.  1S 

Israeli  Major  General  (retired)  Shlomo  C.azit.  Director  ol 
Military  Intelligence  from  1974  to  1979,  a  participant  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  Entebbe  raid,  portrayed  the  special  operations  mind¬ 
set  when  he  stated  that  the  planner  for  a  rescue  operation  requires 
"the  mentality  and  expertise  of  a  bank  robber."  |J  F  ith  planners 
and  operators  in  this  field  must  be  attentive  to  dek.d.  extremely 
aware  of  the  need  for  precise  timing  in  the  conduct  of  operations, 
and  willing  to  accept  unusual  orders  and  missions  without 
question.  The  motto  of  the  US  Air  Force  1st  Special  Operations 
Wing  says  it  yet  another  wav:  "Anytime.  Anyplace." 


Goals  and  Risks 

Before  attempting  a  rescue  mission,  planners  must  define 
success:  assess  the  risk:  and  determine  political,  operational,  and 
technical  feasibility.  Definitions  of  success  vary  from  mission 
completion  with  no  friendly  casualties  to  partial  rescue  with  an 
"acceptable"  number  of  losses,  whatever  that  figure  may  be.  In 
attempting  to  define  success  for  the  Son  Tay  raid,  planners  con¬ 
sidered  what  retaliatory  measures  the  North  Vietnamese  would 
take  against  those  prisoners  left  behind  in  other  PW?  camps.  The 
planners  generally  accepted  that  the  North  Vietnamese  would  not 
make  reprisals  against  PWs  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  and  were 
probably  unaware  of  the  raid. 

The  Israelis  decided  they  had  to  attempt  the  Entebbe  rescue  at 
all  costs,  even  though  they  viewed  the  odds  for  success  as  small 
because  of  the  great  distances  involved  and  the  lack  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  terrorists.  The  deciding  factor  for  the  Israeli 
government  was  when  the  terrorists  began  a  "selection"  process 
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among  the  hostages,  separating  lews  trom  non-Jews,  which 
appeared  ominously  reminiscent  of  Dachau  and  Buchenwald. 

For  political  reasons  previously  discussed,  the  US  govern¬ 
ment  defined  success  in  the  Miivaguez  crisis  as  rapid  recovery  of 
the  ship  and  its  40-man  crew.  This  recovery  was  achieved  at  a  cost 
of  41  Americans  killed.  50  wounded,  and  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  military  equipment  lost.  Some  would  say  the  true 
measure  of  success  was  a  restoration  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  of  US 
stature  as  a  highly  capable  military  power. 

Mission  success  can  be  defined  in  many  ways.  As  a  result  of 
the  "failed’  Son  Tay  raid,  all  US  PWs  were  relocated  to  Hanoi. 
Many  who  had  been  isolated  for  years  were  now  confined  with 
other  prisoners,  where  they  could  support  one  another  by 
communicating  and  organizing.  The  PWs'  morale  soared  and  they 
generally  felt  the  raid  demonstrated  that  the  United  States  had  not 
forgotten  them.  Most  importantly,  the  raid  struck  a  blow  against 
the  psyche  of  the  North  Vietnamese,  leaving  them  with  a  feeling  of 
vulnerability.  As  Colonel  "Bull"  Simons,  assault  leader  in  the 
raid,  stated,  "Christ,  the  thing  was  worth  doing  without  getting 
them."  20 

In  addition  to  defining  success  and  assessing  political  risks 
when  contemplating  rescue  missions,  planners  must  carefully 
assess  the  operational  and  technical  feasibility  of  the  plan.  The 
lack  of  one  flyable  helicopter  at  Desert  One  changed  the  course  of 
history.  Whether  the  plan  for  the  assault  on  the  embassy  w'ould 
have  succeeded  or  resulted  in  disaster,  the  world  will  never  know. 

Planners  tor  the  Iran  mission  determined  a  9b. 5  percent  prob¬ 
ability  that  six  of  the  eight  helicopters  would  arrive  at  their  hide 
site  in  a  flyable  condition.  The  addition  of  tw;o  more  helicopters 
would  have  boosted  that  probability  to  99.2  percent,  but  also 
would  have  required  another  fuel-carrying  C-130,  increasing  the 
chances  of  detection  and  mechanical  failure.  The  decision  was 
made  to  accept  the  lower  probability  of  success  and  use  only  eight 
helicopters.-1  Many  critics  have  argued,  after  the  fact,  that  a 
failure  to  conduct  a  serious  operational  analysis,  considering  all 
the  various  phases  of  the  rescue  plan,  predestined  the  failure  of  the 
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Iran  rescue  operation.  According  to  Dr.  Stetan  T.  Possony,  Asso¬ 
ciate  Editor  of  Defense  and  Foreign  Affairs,  using  eight  helicopters 
in  the  Eagle  Claw"  operation  produced  a  0.3  probability  of  over¬ 
all  success:  increasing  the  number  of  helicopters  to  18  w'ould  have 
increased  that  probability  to  0.9.  ” 

Political  considerations  can  heavily  influence  the  technical 
aspects  of  a  rescue  plan.  President  Carter  believed  the  number  of 
helicopters  (eight)  deemed  necessary  by  the  loint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
(JCS)  wras  appropriate  since  he  wished  to  present  this  mission  to 
the  wmrld  as  one  with  humanitarian  overtones,  not  as  an  act  ot 
w’ar  against  Iran.  The  point  is  that  the  planning  process  must 
balance  hard  requirements  dictated  by  operational  analysis  with 
those  dictated  by  availability  of  equipment,  additional  risk 
factors,  and  political  considerations. 

As  alluded  to  earlier,  special  operations  rescue  missions 
historically  have  had  low  probabilities  of  success.  Early  in  the 
planning  for  the  Iran  rescue  attempt,  JCS  Chairman  General 
David  Jones  asked  Colonel  Beckwith  about  the  probability  of 
success  and  the  risks.  Colonel  Beckwith  replied,  "Sir,  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  success  is  zero  and  the  risks  are  high.  '  Carter  s  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  Cyrus  Vance,  was  totally  convinced  that  the  plan 
would  not  work  and  that  any  attempt  to  conduct  a  rescue  would 
result  in  considerable  harm  to  both  the  rescue  force  and,  ulti¬ 
mately,  the  hostages.  Vance  stressed  the  need  for  continued  nego¬ 
tiation  through  State  Department  channels  and  expressed  concern 
about  an  adverse  Soviet  response  to  the  raid.  He  resigned  his  post 
in  protest  following  the  mission’s  failure. 

Vance's  resignation  was  yet  another  political  price  the 
Carter  administration  had  to  pay.  The  Iranians  were  quick  to 
exploit  for  propaganda  purposes  the  equipment,  sensitive  docu¬ 
ments,  and  (sadly)  the  human  remains  left  behind  at  Desert  One. 
The  technical  failure  of  the  mission  dealt  a  heavy  blow  to  the 
psychological  well-being  of  the  United  States  and  sounded  the 
political  death  knell  for  the  Carter  administration.  The  president 
bore  sole  political  responsibility  tor  the  failed  mission.  The  les¬ 
son  is  that  when  planning  tor  success  one  must  also  prepare 
for  failure.  Rescue  missions  are  inherently  high-risk  ventures. 
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Planners  must  analyze  the  implication  .  ot  failure  at  both  the  tacti¬ 
cal  and  strategic  levels  and  be  prepared  to  accept  the  consequences 
ot  failure.  This  is  particularly  true  tor  special  operations  missions, 
which  have  high  visibility  throughout  the  world  and  which  often, 
despite  their  small  size,  can  shape  perceptions  of  the  United  States 
as  a  world  power. 

Historically,  special  operations  missions  have  failed  much 
more  than  they  have  succeeded.  This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that 
the  reasons  behind  them  were  not  cogent  enough  to  warrant  their 
attempt.  An  average  of  at  least  three  out  of  four  commando,  Brit¬ 
ish  intelligence,  and  OSS  operations  in  the  European  theater 
during  World  War  11  were  considered  failures.  French  special 
operations  in  Indochina  and  Algeria  did  not  seem  to  fare  any 
better.  The  Son  Tay  raid  was,  by  no  means,  the  first  such  PW 
rescue  attempt  in  Southeast  Asia,  but  actually  the  71st  "dry  hole"! 
Between  1966  and  1970,  91  such  PW  rescue  attempts  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos.  Ot  the  91 
attempts,  20  succeeded,  recovering  318  South  Vietnamese  soldiers 
and  60  civilians.  Forty-five  of  those  raids  were  mounted  tor  the 
purpose  of  rescuing  American  PWs:  however,  only  one  was  suc¬ 
cessful,  recovering  one  US  Army  Specialist  Four  (who  died  15 
hours  after  his  liberation,  of  wounds  inflicted  by  his  captors 
before  the  rescuers  arrived).21 

Lessons  from  Experience 

Planners  of  rescue  missions  repeatedly  use  historical  prece¬ 
dents  in  their  planning.  The  chief  value  in  studying  history  is  the 
lessons  it  leaches  for  the  future.  In  l°68  the  USS  Pueblo  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  North  Koreans:  82  American  sailors  were  incar¬ 
cerated  for  10  months.  The  United  States  painfully  learned  that 
the  possibility  of  rescuing  the  ship  and  crew  was  reduced  to  zero 
once  the  ship  reached  harbor  in  North  Korea.  When  the 
Mtiyn^iu'z  crisis  unfolded  in  May  1975,  President  Ford  lost  no 
time  in  committing  military  forces  to  prevent  the  ship  from  being 
taken  to  a  Cambodian  port.  The  Pueblo  "lesson"  was  not  wasted 
on  the  Ford  administration.  Negotiation  is  one  avenue  ot  release, 
and  it  must  be  pursued  simultaneously  with  tactical  mission  plan¬ 
ning.  However,  in  maritime  crises  such  as  those  cited  above. 
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history  has  taught  us  that  the  best  time  to  resolve  the  crisis  mili¬ 
tarily  is  immediately  after  it  occurs. 

Planners  for  the  Entebbe  operation  carefully  studied  lessons 
learned  during  the  Son  Tay  raid.  They  were  continually  plagued 
by  doubt  and  'planner's  remorse"  that  the  rescue  force  would 
strike  and  find  no  hostages  at  the  airport,  as  the  Americans  had 
experienced  at  Son  Tay  some  six  years  earlier.25  After  having 
executed  one  of  the  most  successful  commando  raids  in  history. 
Israel  was  quick  to  offer  to  the  Carter  administration  the  benefit 
of  lessons  learned  in  the  Entebbe  rescue.  President  Carter  initially 
opted  to  pursue  negotiation  instead,  but  he  soon  set  the  wheels  in 
motion  to  plan  a  US  rescue  operation.-0 

Captors  and  Captives 

Once  the  political  decision  is  made  to  plan  a  rescue  mission, 
the  first  step  should  be  to  examine  the  characteristics  and  capabili¬ 
ties  of  both  the  captors  and  the  captives.  In  both  the  Son  Tay  and 
Mayagucz  operations,  the  captors  w'ere  conventional  military  per¬ 
sonnel  (guards  and  soldiers);  in  Iran,  the  captors  were  militant 
students.  However,  for  this  discussion  I  will  refer  to  the  captor  as 
the  "terrorist"  and  the  captive  as  the  "hostage." 

Knowing  not  only  the  size  but  also  the  type  of  terrorist  group 
involved  is  important  in  that  the  larger,  transnational  groups  have 
well-known,  historically  documented  modi  opcnmdi.  Transna¬ 
tional  terrorist  groups  are  state  sponsored  and  have  political 
objectives  that  clearly  transcend  national  boundaries.-  Ascertain¬ 
ing  group  composition  is  equally  important.  Are  there  any 
women  or  varied  nationalities  within  the  group?  The  ten  terrorists 
that  seized  Air  France  Flight  139  in  the  Entebbe  crisis  were  led  by  a 
German  couple  of  remarkably  different  personality  types. 

Other  important  essential  elements  of  '  (formation  (EEIs)  for 
rescue  planners  are  the  number  and  kinds  of  weapons  explosives, 
or  boobytraps  the  terrorists  possess;  the  probability  that  the 
terrorists  will  carry  out  any  threats;  and  the  types  of  demands 
they  are  likely  to  make.  Terrorists  today  are  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  sophisticated.  High  technology  can  provide  them  enhanced 
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capabilities  in  communications  and  counter-surveillance.  Among 
the  most  important  and  difficult  to  ascertain  information  is  that 
regarding  the  terrorists  states  of  mind  and  their  actual  intentions. 
(An  odd  axiom  of  terrorism  is  that,  historically,  it  hostages  are 
not  killed  in  the  first  few  days  after  their  capture,  they  probably 
never  will  be,  and  they  eventually  become  a  burden  to  their 
captors.  > 

During  the  Entebbe  crisis,  non-Israeli  passengers  released 
before  the  assault  were  able  to  provide  planners  with  much  of  this 
essential  information.  Rescue  planners  should  actively  seek  inside 
sources  of  information  whenever  possible.  Although  this  type  of 
intelligence  is  usually  the  most  difficult  to  obtain,  it  is  often  ihe 
most  critical  to  the  final  assault  phase  of  the  operation. 

In  studying  the  objective,  planners  must  consider  the  number 
and  composition  of  the  hostage  group  as  well  as  the  capti>r s.  The 
presence  of  women,  children,  clergymen,  or  important  persons 
may  dictate  the  type  and  level  of  violence  the  assault  force  will 
use.  The  ethnic  composition  of  the  hostage  group  must  also  be 
considered,  since  the  rescuing  force,  when  it  reaches  the  hostages, 
will  probably  issue  commands  such  as  "Lie  down!"  or  Remain 
still!"  in  only  one  language.  In  the  Entebbe  raid,  a  soldier  in  each 
squad  used  a  loudspeaker  to  shout  commands  to  the  hostages  to 
lie  down.  Those  who  remained  standing  stood  a  chance  of  being 
either  deliberately  shot  or  caught  in  a  crossfire. 

Rescuers  can  expect  hostages  to  behave  unpredictably ,  espe¬ 
cially  after  long  months  of  incarceration.  Over  time  positive  rela¬ 
tionships  may  develop  between  the  captives  and  the  captors.  This 
phenomenon  is  often  referred  to  as  the  "Stockholm  Syndrome,”  so 
named  after  a  Swedish  bank  robbery  incident  in  1Q73  in  which  the 
hostages  began  to  identify  with  the  bank  robbers  and  became 
sympathetic  to  their  plight.  During  the  Entebbe  crisis,  the  male 
German  terrorist  leader,  very  much  unlike  his  female  partner, 
adopted  a  pleasant  manner.  Many  of  the  hostages  considered  him 
quiet  and  even  affable:  others  were  not  so  easily  deceived. Plan¬ 
ners  must  be  aware  that  basic  human  needs  compel  the  hostage  to 
see  the  human  qualities  in  his  tormentor.  The  planners  must 
adjust  their  assault  plans  accordingly. 
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A  good  rule  ot  thumb  regording  hostage  behavior  during  the 
assault  phase  is  to  'expect  the  unexpec  ted.'  Some  may  tree/e. 
taint,  or  scream:  others  will  run.  The  most  difficult  to  deal  with 
and  most  dangerous  to  himselt  is  the  hostage  who  lieroicallv  tries 
to  assist  the  rescuers  by  seizing  a  terrorist  weapon,  thereby  put¬ 
ting  himselt  in  peril, 

A  visible  symbol,  such  as  an  American  flag  on  the  assault 
uniform,  or  a  spoken  lamiliar  word  or  phrase  (the  Israeli  com¬ 
mandos  at  Hntebbe  shouted  Israel  ''  will  do  much  to  instantly 
make  the  hostage  realize  the  rescue  is  taking  place  around  him. 
During  planning  tor  the  Iranian  rescue.  Colonel  Beckwith 
requested  permission  from  President  Carter  to  use  the  phrase. 
The  President  ot  the  United  States  has  sent  us. 


PLANNING  IMPERATIVES 

l  contend  that  planning  tor  any  hostage  rescue  operation 
must  consider  three1  basic  principles,  iwoot  which  are  c  lassie  prin¬ 
ciples  of  war.  They  are  speed.  sf» up/fcdi/.  and  s uii’i  i-s. 

Speed  in  responding  to  a  crisis  situation  requires  recognition 
that  a  crisis  exists.  During  the  Aliii/ugi/e:  incident  a  Navy  recon¬ 
naissance  aircraft  launched  lor  on-scene  surveillance  onlv  two 
hours  and  twenty  minutes  after  the  National  Military  Command 
Center  received  the  initial  report  ot  the  seizure  ot  the  ship.  Speed 
in  planning  and  execution  is  paramount  since-  windows  ot  time  or 
meteorological  or  climatological  considerations  may  restrict  a 
planned  operation  to  certain  periods.  In  addition,  terrorists  are 
vulnerable  during  the  first  hours  ot  a  hostage  situation  because 
they  often  have  not  had  time  to  sufficiently  organize  shift  sched¬ 
ules  and  surveillance  plans.  The  Son  Tav  planners  were  conscious 
of  the  need  to  execute  the  raid  before  the  monsoon  season-  plan¬ 
ners  for  the  Teheran  raid  were  aware  that  any  delay  in  exec  utioi. 
would  exclude  use  of  helicopters  because  impending  high  summer 
temperatures  in  the  Iranian  desert  would  cause  loss  ot  aero¬ 
dynamic  lilt . 

Simplicity  in  a  plan  is  highly  desirable  but  very  often  ditti- 
cult  to  achieve,  f here  is  ,1  measure  of  elegance  in  simplicity.  The 
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simpler  the  plan,  the  fewer  things  can  go  wrong.  (In  philosophy. 
Occam’s  Razor  states  that  in  choosing  between  two  similar 
hypotheses,  the  simpler  is  preferred.)  During  the  Mui/itgucz  affair, 
no  less  than  five  different  options  were  presented  by  General 
tones,  then  Acting  ICS  Chairman.  Planning  for  the  Iran  rescue 
attempt  yielded  a  considerably  greater  number  because  of  the 
difficulties  involved.  The  tendency  is  usually  to  provide  too  many 
options.  In  addition  ter  seeking  simplicity  with  regard  to  both 
numbers  and  complexity  of  courses  of  action,  forces  should  be 
kept  as  small  as  the  situation  will  allow.  Larger  forces  mean 
greater  logistic  requirements  and  more  chance  for  compromise  ot 
the  mission.  There  is  an  Israeli  Defense  Force  adage  that  says, 
Lean  forces  tight  best.''  'j  It  is  also  axiomatic  that  during  the 
planning  for  any  mission  of  this  type,  the  size  ot  the  rescue  force 
will  grow,  as  more  difficult  planning  problems  are  encountered. 

The  final  basic  principle,  and  the  single  most  critical  element 
the  planner  must  strive  for.  is  surprise.  The  Soviets  consider  sur¬ 
prise  one  of  their  basic  principles  of  military  art.  Stevens  and 
Marsh  define  a  surprise  as  "an  event  which  comes  to  be  known, 
and  perhaps  understood,  almost  exclusively  after  i!  has  hap¬ 
pened.'  In  an  assault  operation,  the  element  of  surprise,  used  in 
concert  with  violence  and  speed,  is  the  critical  element  and  the 
situ1  qua  non  on  which  the  lives  of  the  hostages  depend.  Loss  ot 
surprise  should  nearly  always  be  cause  for  a  decision  to  abort  the 
mission. 

Inherent  in  planning  for  surprise  is  the  element  of  deception, 
w'hich  can  be  defined  as  the  deliberate  misrepresentation  ot  reality 
to  gain  competitive  advantage.  The  Soviets  do  not  assign  decep¬ 
tion  status  as  a  separate  principle  of  their  military  art  because  they 
consider  it  interdependent  with  surprise.  Of  the  rescue  operations 
discussed  in  this  essay,  all  but  the  Mttua^uc:  rescue  had  deception 
schemes  as  part  of  the  basic  plan.  During  the  Son  Tay  raid,  tire- 
fight  simulators  were  airdropped  to  distract,  confuse,  and 
demoralize  the  North  Vietnamese;  diversionary  Navy  air  missions 
dropping  flares  were  flown  over  Haiphong  harbor  to  divert 
attention  away  from  the  sector  of  the  prison  camp;  US  Air  Force 
F  105  Wild  Weasel  electronic  warfare  defense  suppression  air¬ 
craft  were  used  to  jam  enemy  radars  and  as  "bait"  to  divert  sur¬ 
face-to-air  missile  (SAM)  defenses  away  from  the  assault  force. 
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A  valid  criticism  of  the  naval  air  diversion  in  the  Son  Tay 
mission  is  that  for  some  time  before  the  event,  the  Navy  had  vir¬ 
tually  stopped  airstrikes  in  the  vicinity.  The  caution  here  is  that  an 
overly  elaborate  ruse  can  arouse  suspicion  and  become  counter¬ 
productive  to  the  primary  mission.  The  most  important  criterion 
for  a  deception  scheme  is  belieiHibility.  The  planners  should  lead 
the  enemy  to  believe  what  he  is  predisposed  and  preconditioned  to 
believe. 

The  Israelis  used  deception  to  the  maximum  at  Entebbe.  Too 
of  the  C-135  (Boeing  7071  support  aircraft  used  in  the  raid  were 
painted  with  El  Al  airline  colors  and  made  to  appear,  both  inside 
and  out,  to  be  commercial  aircraft.  The  occupants  wore  civilian 
clothes  and  carried  bogus  identification  documents.  One  aircraft 
was,  in  fact,  a  completely  equipped  airborne  command  post  for 
the  Israeli  Air  Force  commander:  the  other  was  configured  tor 
medical  evacuation  and  was  to  stand  by  to  meet  the  assault  force 
in  Nairobi  on  its  way  home  from  Entebbe. 

The  most  publicized  deception  scheme  in  the  Entebbe  raid 
was  the  black  Mercedes  Benz  sedan  carrying  a  burly  Israeli  para¬ 
trooper  in  black  make-up,  made  to  look  like  Idi  Amin,  The  Mer¬ 
cedes  preceded  the  Israeli  convoy  of  Land  Rovers  as  they  rolled  off 
the  C-130s  and  rapidly  carried  the  assault  force  to  (he  old  ter¬ 
minal  building  where  the  hostages  were  held.  The  Israelis  deter¬ 
mined  correctly  that  the  Mercedes  wras  the  official  tar  and  a 
symbol  of  authority  in  Uganda  and  would  be  allowed  to  pass 
security  points  without  question.  The  Ugandan  guards  fell  tor  the 
ruse  and  sounded  no  alarm. 

Lastly,  the  Iranian  rescue  plan  included  the  use  ot  deception. 
Before  the  rescue  attempt,  the  United  States  increased  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  C-  130  flights  in  and  out  of  Egypt  as  well  as  the  number 
of  night  helicopter  sorties  from  the  carrier  Nimitz.  These  actions 
were  part  of  a  conditioning  mechanism  in  the  larger  deception 
plan.1' 

The  Need  for  Intelligence 

Timely  and  accurate  intelligence  is  the  element  in  a  rescue 
operation  that  ultimately  determines  the  difference  between 
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success  and  failure,  between  victory  and  humiliation,  and 
between  saving  lives  and  losing  them.  Detailed  last-minute  intelli¬ 
gence  is  the  hallmark  ot  successful  special  operations  missions. 
Every  possible  source  for  this  type  ot  information  must  be  actively 
sought  and  utilized.  lust  before  launch  ot  the  Iran  rescue  mission, 
a  cook  from  the  embassy  in  Teheran  was  permitted  to  leave  the 
country.  By  mere  chance,  a  CIA  agent  discovered  the  cook’s 
release  and  learned  from  the  cook  that  the  53  hostages  were  all  to¬ 
gether  in  one  location — a  vital  and  hitherto  unknown  piece  ot 
intelligence,  which  was  relayed  to  the  assault  force  commander 
and  caused  considerable  change  in  the  assault  plan. 

Because  human  beings  are  predisposed  to  believe  what  they 
want  to  believe,  last-minute  intelligence  very  often  is  looked  upon 
with  suspicion,  for  it  will  no  doubt  require  changing  the  plan. 
Planners  and  operators  ultimately  reach  a  point  where  they  want 
to  go  with  the  final  plan  as  it  was  rehearsed,  for  there  is  comfort  in 
familiarity.  Approximately  24  hours  after  the  deploying  Son  Tay 
raiding  force  had  received  the  execute  message  (they  had  not 
launched  on  the  final  assault  phase  yet),  the  mission  commander 
received  word  that  a  Vietnamese  stay-behind  agent  in  North  Viet¬ 
nam,  classified  by  intelligence  sources  as  "usually  reliable, "  had 
reported  that  the  prisoners  had  been  removed  and  the  camp  was 
empty.  Lingering  doubts  about  the  reliability  ot  the  agent  and 
conflicting  information  from  overhead  infrared  imagery  caused 
the  commander  to  execute  the  raid  as  planned. 

Another  key  lesson  learned  in  the  Son  Tay  operation  was  that 
what  appears  on  an  aerial  photograph  is  not  necessarily  the  reality 
of  the  moment.  The  rescue  plan  called  for  one  helicopter  to  pur¬ 
posely  crash-land  between  tw'o  small,  spindly  trees  shown  on 
SR-71  photographs.  In  the  time  between  the  last  reconnaissance 
mission  and  the  raid,  the  trees  grew  considerably.  The  helicopter 
pilot  that  was  to  crash-land  had  to  adjust  his  approach  during  the 
final  moments  to  avoid  what  would  have  been  fatal  contact  with 
two  huge  trees. 

The  best  and  most  reliable  intelligence  will  nearly  always  be 
human  intelligence  (HUMINT),  human  eyes  on  the  target.  The 
seizure  of  the  embassy  in  Teheran  in  November  1979  left  the  CIA 
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without  a  single  stay-behind  agent  in  the  country.  Not  until  late 
December  was  an  agent,  identified  as  Bob,  finally  reintroduced 
to  provide  critical  on-scene  intelligence.  The  next  best  thing  to 
these  inside  sources,  or  "invisibles”  as  the  Israelis  refer  to  them, 
are  people  with  previous  experience  in  the  objective  area.  Before 
the  Entebbe  assault,  the  Israelis  interviewed  Idi  Amin  s  former 
personal  pilot  and  the  former  Israeli  attache  to  Uganda,  because 
both  were  intimately  familiar  with  the  layout  of  the  Entebbe  air¬ 
port. 

Weather  reconnaissance  is  a  form  of  intelligence  especially 
crucial  to  a  plan  involving  use  of  air  or  maritime  assets.  Before  the 
Son  Tay  raid,  aerial  vveather  reconnaissance  flights  were  flown 
along  fhe  border  between  Laos  and  North  Vietnam  because  of  the 
increasing  threat  of  an  approaching  typhoon  and  associated  cloud 
systems,  which  could  have  jeopardized  the  mission.  For  the 
Iranian  rescue  attempt,  planners  decided  against  a  weather  recon¬ 
naissance  flight  to  avoid  the  risk  of  arousing  suspicion  and  possi¬ 
bly  compromising  the  mission.  As  it  turned  out.  had  a  weather 
ship  been  flown  (or  had  the  rescue  force  used  secure  radio  com¬ 
munications  between  the  helicopters  and  the  C-T30s  ahead  of 
them,  already  approaching  the  clear  conditions  at  Desert  One), 
helicopter  number  five  probably  would  have  continued  on 
through  the  weakening  suspended  dust  phenomenon  ( habool 
without  instruments  instead  of  returning  to  the  Nimit ...  1  believe 
that  wrhere  aircraft  are  concerned  and  the  vveather  is  in  doubt, 
w'eather  reconnaissance  flights  are  usually  worth  the  risk,  espe¬ 
cially  in  areas  wrhere  enemy  signals  intelligence  (SIGINT)  capabili¬ 
ties  are  knowm  to  be  weak. 

Intelligence  failures  are  often  attributed  to  the  fact  that  worst- 
case  scenarios  are  ignored  or  only  partially  believed.  As  a  rule  ot 
thumb,  planners  should  consider  "Murphy”  an  optimist.  During 
the  Mui/ugiwz  crisis,  estimates  of  enemy  strength  in  Koh  Tang 
varied  from  18  Cambodian  irregulars  with  their  families  to  a  De¬ 
fense  Intelligence  Agency  estimate  of  200  Khmer  Rouge  soldiers 
armed  with  automatic  weapons,  mortars,  and  recoilless  rifles.  The 
Defense  Intelligence  estimate  proved  very  accurate:  however,  the 
175-man  strength  ot  the  Marine  assault  force  was  predicated  on  an 
enemy  strength  estimate  of  between  20  and  100  light  I v  armed 
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troops/  The  decision  to  use  the  low  estimate  resulted  in  consid¬ 
erable  loss  ot  lite  and  equipment. 

Mv  final  point  regarding  the  processing  and  evaluation  ot 
intelligence  is  that  the  planners  must  establish  one  central  point  ot 
collection  and  collation.  This  central  point  should  gather  all  types 
of  intelligence,  including  visual  imagery  from  manned  and  un¬ 
manned  overhead  collection  systems,  human  intelligence,  and  sig¬ 
nals  intelligence.  This  multiplicity  of  sources  will  provide  planners 
a  means  of  cross-checking  information  to  determine  both  accu¬ 
racy  and  timeliness. 

Security  Considerations 

Operations  security  (OPSEC)  must  be  religiously  maintained 
during  all  phases  ot  the  mission.  Operations  security  literally 
means  the  difference  between  getting  to  the  objective  undetected 
and  compromising  the  mission.  There  are  as  many  ways  to  ensure 
operations  security  as  there  are  ways  to  compromise  it.  During 
final  planning  and  preparation  tor  Operation  lonathan  (Entebbe), 
everyone  associated  with  the  mission,  including  high-level  Cabi¬ 
net  ministers,  was  cautioned  to  avoid  doing  anything  out  ot  the 
ordinary  that  could  arouse  suspicion.  Mission  personnel  travelled 
in  civilian  clothes  and  used  private  and  commercial  rather  than 
military  transportation  to  move  to  debarkation  points.  " 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  aspect  of  maintaining  operations 
security  is  determining  to  what  degree  the  operation  and  asso¬ 
ciated  planning  will  be  compartmentalized.  Determining  who 
should  know  and  what  they  should  know  varies  depending  on  the 
operation,  the  political  sensitivity  of  the  mission,  and  the  guid¬ 
ance  from  the  governing  authority.  Training  ot  the  assault  force, 
itself,  is  an  OPSEC  threat.  When  various  types  of  units  are 
brought  together  for  the  first  time,  it  clearly  signals  that  some¬ 
thing  unusual  is  in  the  making.  Cancelled  personnel  leaves  and 
passes,  interrupted  or  cancelled  unit  social  and  athletic  events, 
and  prolonged  absences  ot  key  personnel  in  the  unit  command 
structure  all  suggest  impending  military  action. 

The  planners  of  the  Son  Tav  operation  considered  operations 
security  paramount.  They  felt  that  the  more  people  who  knew 
about  the  mission,  the  greater  the  risk  of  compromise.  As  a  result. 
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access  lists  were  kept  small  and  the  mission  was  highly  compart¬ 
mentalized.  Personnel  at  Strategic  Air  Command  (SAO  head¬ 
quarters  who  were  responsible  for  reconnaissance  missions  over 
North  Vietnam  did  not  know  what  they  were  trying  to  photo¬ 
graph.  SAC  personnel  later  stated  that  knowledge  of  the  exact 
requirement  (pinpoint  target  location  rather  than  area  coverage) 
would  have  helped  them  get  the  desired  photo  coverage. 

With  regard  to  Son  Tay.  virtually  the  entire  staff  directing 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  was  kept  in  the  dark  concerning  one  of 
the  most  critical  operations  ever  launched  in  that  theater.  The 
commander  of  the  Pacific  Fleet,  who  was  ultimately  responsible 
tor  the  Navy  air  diversion  operation,  was  never  told  of  the  reason 
tor  it.  though  the  commander  of  Carrier  Task  Force  77  was  even¬ 
tually  briefed  before  the  raid.  Security  requirements  were  so  strin¬ 
gent  that  even  the  men  of  the  assault  force  were  not  t old  of  their 
mission  until  airborne  and  en  -.nite  to  their  final  staging  location. 
Three  days  before  the  raid,  only  four  key  people  in  the  ground 
forc  e  knew  the  target  and  details  of  the  mission.1'' 

The  Son  Tay  planners  and  operators  routinely  disassembled 
the  training  mockup  of  the  Son  Tay  camp  before  daylight  and 
when  the  Soviet  Cosmos  satellite  was  projected  to  be  overhead. 
Vet  another  OPSEC  scheme  in  the  Son  Tay  operation  was  to  em- 
ploy  US  counterintelligence  teams  during  all  phases  of  the  oper¬ 
ation  to  see  if  they  could  break  the  code  and  determine  mission 
details  and  objectives.  Though  the  counterintelligence  units  were 
only  partially  successful,  a  young  intelligence  officer  in  the  Eva¬ 
sion  and  Escape  Branch  of  Headquarters.  Pacific  Air  Forces,  even¬ 
tually  determined,  quite  by  accident,  the  mission  objective  and 
precise  target.  First,  he  noticed  the  upgrading  in  security  classi¬ 
fication  of  requests  for  photo  reconnaissance  over  a  certain  area 
of  North  Vietnam.  Then  a  request  for  a  medical  evacuation  air¬ 
craft  configured  to  accommodate  the  exact  number  of  prisoners 
thought  to  be  held  at  Son  Tay  confirmed  his  suspicions. 

Hem  well  operations  security  is  truly  maintained  can  only  be 
determined  after  mission  execution.  Planners  for  the  Teheran 
rescue  attempt,  like  the  Son  Tay  group,  placed  operations  security 
above  all  other  considerations.  The  commander  of  the  Joint  Task 
Force  fJTF)  assigned  to  the  mission  was  selected  not  only  because 
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he  iv.b  an  extremely  capable  officer  anti  alreatlv  assigned  to  the 
Pentagon .  but  also  because  selec  tion  ot  any  visibility  combat 
unit  commander  would  have  aroused  undue  suspicion  and  specu¬ 
lation.5  Only  the  Carter  administration  s  top-level  personnel 
were  aware  ol  the  mission,  to  include  the  Vice  President  (Mon¬ 
thlies  Secretary  of  Defense  (Browns  Secretary  of  State  (Vances 
National  Security  Advisor  1  Brzezinski  >.  Director  ot  the  C  IA 
(7  urner * ,  anti  White  House  C  hiet  tit  Staff  < Iordan ' .  ’ 

hollowing  the  aborted  raid,  the  Holloway  Commission  cri¬ 
tiqued  the  ’  i  h  effort  in  a  formal  report  covering  23  separate  issues 
regarding  planning  and  execution.  OPSEC  (issue  number  I  1  crit¬ 
icisms  were  that 

•  Planning  may  have  been  too  compartmentalized,  thereby- 
inhibiting  the  flow  of  information  between  players. 

•  The  lack  of  a  full  dress  rehearsal  involving  all  participants, 
because  of  perteivetl  security  risks,  resulted  in  some  oper¬ 
ational  problems  that  occurred  on  the  mission  not  being 
identified. 

•  The  extreme  emphasis  on  the  need  tor  communications  se¬ 
curity  (COMSEC*— an  essential  element  ot  operations 
security  —during  mission  execution  resulted  in  a  lack  ot 
coordination  between  mission  air  crews  which  could  have 
enhanced  their  capability  to  handle  unforeseen  emer¬ 
gencies. 

The  Holloway  report  concluded  that  slightly  greater  selectivity 
and  flexibility  in  the  OPSEC  arena,  particularly  within  the  HE. 
could  have  been  beneficial  in  operational  terms  without  neces¬ 
sarily  sacrificing  security."  t! 

The  bottom  line  regarding  operations  security  is  that  it  must 
be  maintained  at  all  costs;  however,  the  degree  to  which  measures 
are  taken  to  ensure  this  is  strictly  a  judgment  call.  A  given  cost  in 
decreasing  OPSEC  measures  is  an  increased  probability  of 
operational  compromise.  The  Iranian  experience  showed  that 
operations  security  must  not  become  an  obsession.  OPSEC  re¬ 
quirements  and  the  need  for  secrecy  must  be  carefully  balanced 
with  operational  requirements  (such  as  joint  training)  necessary  to 
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accomplish  the  mission .  There  is  no  simple  formula  or  solution  tor 
OPSEC  success. 

Security  regarding  special  operations  rescue  missions  is 
almost  as  important  after  the  operation  as  (.luring  and  before  it 
The  United  States  historically  has  been  weak  in  this  area.  Too 
much  light  on  the  mission  details  can  imperil  the  use  ot  sensitive 
techniques  and  equipment  in  future  missions.  In  both  the  Son  Tav 
and  Iranian  missions,  the  planners  intended  to  never  reveal  that 
the  operations  were  unsuccessful,  it  that  was  how  they  turned  out. 
Ideally,  to  preserve  operations  security,  mission  personnel  should 
adhere  to  the  principle  of  silence.  But  in  the  open  American  so¬ 
ciety.  and  given  the  nature  ot  congressional  and  media  inquiry, 
silence  and  total  secrecy  are  probably  unrealistic  goals. 

The  Planning  Process 

The  planning  process  itself  tor  a  mission  such  as  a  hostage 
rescue  is  unique  in  many  ways.  Before  planning  begins,  an  agreed 
upon,  limited  (tor  OPSEC  purposes)  number  ot  people  from 
requisite  specialties  need  to  be  collocated  in  a  central  planning 
cell,  where  they  can  exchange  views  face-to-face.  The  nature  and 
urgency  ot  the  crisis  will  dictate  both  the  speed  of  the  selection 
process  and  the  tempo  of  the  planning  effort.  Expertise  in  ones 
field  is,  ot  course,  a  basic  requirement  for  a  planner.  In  addition,  a 
planner  should  have  a  personality  and  temperament  that  enable 
him  to  cope  with  a  rapidly  changing  and  dynamic  situation 

Once  the  planning  cell  is  formed,  the  planning  process  must 
allow  for  easy  exchange  of  ideas  and  information  as  well  as  clear 
channels  ot  communication  and  coordination.  The  group  must  en¬ 
courage  brainstorming  and  free-wheeling;  the  planners  cannot 
consider  any  idea  too  implausible  until  they  tullv  evaluate  it.  Hos¬ 
tage  rescue  operations  depend  wholly  upon  the  element  ot  surprise 
to  achieve  success.  The  maximum  employment  of  imaginative 
concepts  provides  the  key  to  that  success.  Frequent  changes  to  the 
basic  operational  concept  are  the  rule  in  this  type  ot  planning 
effort .  Planners  must  resist  the  urge  to  choose  one  course  ot  action 
and  stick  with  it  tor  expediency's  sake.  They  must  retine  or  rad¬ 
ically  change  the  basic  plan  as  necessary  to  maximize  the  chances 
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of  mission  success.  One  way  to  avoid  (he  "groupthink"  mentality 
is  to  initially  establish  independent  planning  teams  and  isolate 
them  from  one  another.11  These  teams  can  then  formulate  inde¬ 
pendent  plans,  which  can  be  evaluated  later  as  to  operational  ac¬ 
ceptability,  feasibility,  and  suitability. 

Planning  should  proceed  from  the  general  to  the  specific.  The 
central  planning  unit  should  concentrate  on  the  general  concept  of 
the  operation  while  the  unit  commanders  are  left  unimpeded  to 
formulate  detailed  tactical  execution  plans.  In  the  interest  of  time, 
operational  units  should  train,  prepare,  and  rehearse  simulta¬ 
neously  with  the  general  planning  effort.  During  crises,  imme¬ 
diate.  "no-plan"  assault  options  should  be  devised  in  the  event 
that  the  captors  begin  hostage  executions. 

Early  involvement  of  political  authorities  at  the  highest  levels 
is  necessary  for  establishing  rules  of  engagement  and  discarding 
politically  unacceptable  ideas  at  the  outset  of  the  planning  effort. 
Mission  planners  must  also  take  into  account  international  law 
and  work!  opinion.  Diplomatic  negotiation  is  the  preferred 
method  of  obtaining  hostage  release:  however,  a  dual-track 
approach,  simultaneously  considering  a  military  option,  is  always 
prudent.  In  many  cases,  as  with  the  Entebbe  operation, 
negotiation  can  also  deceive  the  captors  inti'  believing  that  the 
diplomatic  channel  is  the  only  recourse  open  to  the  "hostage 
government. 

An  important  element  of  the  planning  process  is  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  "what-it  drill.  Once  the  basic  plan  is 
formulated,  the  planners  should  examine  it  in  the  light  of  all 
imaginable  contingencies,  taking  into  account  possible  and  prob¬ 
able  technological  and  human  failures.  Planners  must  try  to 
think  the  unthinkable."  Although  anticipation  of  every  possible 
contingency  is  an  admirable  goal,  experience  has  shown  this  can 
never  be  truly  achieved.  Alexander  Scott  asserts  that  the  Clause- 
wit /can  "fog  of  w'ar"  is  five  times  as  thick  for  special  operations 
such  as  hostage  rescue  missions  and,  therefore,  the  chances  of  fail¬ 
ure.  five  times  as  great.1'  The  mission  planners  should  use  the 
what-if  drill,  as  a  thought  process,  continually  as  they  develop  the 
basic  plan.  Before  formal  acceptance  of  a  particular  plan,  a  sep¬ 
arate  review  group  (frequently  referred  to  as  a  murder  board  ' 
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should  independently  review  the  plan,  playing  the  "devil's  advo¬ 
cate.  The  Israelis  used  an  officer's  rap  session"  for  just  such  a 
purpose  before  the  raid  at  Entebbe. ip 

The  vvhat-if  drill  can  determine  the  need  for  alternate  and 
backup  plans.  The  number  of  these  plans,  in  keeping  with  the 
principle  of  simplicity,  should  be  kept  to  an  absolute  minimum. 
The  Son  Tav  planners  developed  four  backup  plans  in  addition  to 
the  primary  assault  plan.  As  it  turned  out,  the  second-in- 
command  effectively  used  alternate  Plan  Green  when  the  lead 
assault  helicopter,  carrying  the  tactical  mission  commander, 
landed  in  the  wrong  location.  In  cultivating  a  mind-set  that  en¬ 
ables  the  planner  to  formulate  backup  plans,  it  is  often  helpful  to 
anticipate  the  worst  in  every  situation.  If  something  has  not  been 
planned  for,  it  almost  certainly  U'ill  happen  during  mission  execu¬ 
tion. 

In  airborne  rescue  operations,  especially  those  involving  heli¬ 
copters.  history  has  taught  us  that  cross-loading  of  key  personnel 
and  equipment  among  the  aircraft  to  accommodate  various  back¬ 
up  plans  is  a  planning  imperative.  Failure  to  cross-load  helicopters 
is  an  invitation  to  disaster.  During  the  Mitungucz  operation,  one 
of  the  tirst  helicopters  shot  down  at  Koh  Tang  contained  every 
available  radio  belonging  to  the  Marine  command  and  control 
and  fire  support  group.  The  loss  of  those  radios  greatly  hindered 
subsequent  tactical  operations.1  During  the  Iranian  attempt,  the 
number  five  helicopter,  which  aborted  en  route  to  Desert  One  and 
returned  to  the  Nimitz,  carried  all  the  spare  parts  for  the  remain¬ 
ing  mission  helicopters. 

Destruct  plans  for  sensitive,  disabled,  or  purposely  aban¬ 
doned  equipment  are  another  essential  sub-task.  The  assault  heli¬ 
copters  for  the  Son  Tay  rescue  were  fitted  with  explosives  and 
detonators.  As  a  safety  precaution,  electrical  initiators  were 
placet!  apart  from  the  explosives  and  the  electrical  leads  were  left 
disconnected.  When  the  time  came  to  destroy  one  helicopter,  ac¬ 
cording  to  plan,  the  initiators  were  connected  to  the  explosives 
and  a  built-in  timing  device  allowed  the  rescue  party  to  clear  the 
area.  To  further  reduce  the  possibility  of  technical  failure.  Colonel 
Simons  ordered  that  dual  fuses  be  installed  in  the  helicopter  to  be 
destroyed.  Failure  to  destroy  the  five  abandoned  helicopters  at 
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Desert  One  in  Iran  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  aircraft  themselves 
and  the  loss  of  classified  documents  and  photographs. 4<i  The 
Iranians  used  these  items  for  propaganda  to  embarrass  the  Carter 
administration. 

The  failure  of  the  Iranian  rescue  attempt  highlights  yet  an¬ 
other  important  planning  consideration.  Mandatory  abort  and 
go-no  go  decisions  must  be  built  in  at  key  points  in  the  tactical 
plan.  After  the  mishap  at  Desert  One,  investigation  revealed  that 
the  force  had  n •*ver  anticipated  nor  practiced  aborting  the  mission 
at  that  point  and  loading  the  C-  130s  for  return  to  bases.  The  mis¬ 
sion  planners,  though  they  anticipated  many  contingencies  (such 
as  the  arrival  of  a  busload  of  Iranians),  apparently  never  consid¬ 
ered  that  an  abort  order  might  be  necessitated  at  so  late  a  point  in 
the  operation. 

Unfavorable  events  are  not  the  sole  cause  of  changes  to  the 
original  plan.  Fortuitous  circumstances  can  also  dictate  the  need 
for  flexibility.  During  the  final  Entebbe  planning,  the  plan  called 
for  ground  refueling  of  the  C-130  aircraft  at  Entebbe  during  the 
operation.  At  the  last  minute,  a  shift  in  the  "political  winds'" 
allowed  refueling  at  Nairobi,  Kenya,  on  the  return  route  to  Israel. 
I  his  change  in  circumstances  called  for  a  last-minute,  but  pro¬ 
pitious  change  of  plans. 

Proper  selection  of  the  assault  force  can  help  produce  flexi¬ 
bility  in  planning  and  execution  of  the  mission.  Special  operations 
missions  of  this  type  are,  by  their  nature,  joint  operations.  Plan¬ 
ners  must  insist,  however,  on  tailoring  the  assault  force  to  mission 
requirements  without  regard  to  Service  composition.  Hostage 
rescue  operations  are  an  emotional  experience  tor  everyone 
involved.  Some  people  involved  in  the  planning  tor  the  Iranian 
mission  felt  that  ICS  members  wanted  to  make  sure  each  of  the 
Services  had  a  "piece  of  the  action."  ,J  As  a  result.  Marine  heli¬ 
copter  pilots  were  used  where  perhaps  Air  Force  pilots  would 
have  been  more  suited  for  the  mission. 

The  issue  (number  12  in  the  Holloway  Report)  was  certainly 
not  which  Service  had  the  more  capable  pilots  But  the  facts  were 
that  during  the  training  period,  the  Air  Force  had  114  qualified 
H  53  pilots,  instructors,  and  flight  examiners,  of  whom  Qt>  were 
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current  in  long-range  flight  and  aerial  refueling.  Most  important¬ 
ly.  80  of  these  Air  Force  pilots  had  recent  special  operations 
experience.'0  Although  the  Navy  had  the  helicopters  (RH  53s) 
with  the  appropriate  mission  capabilities,  the  Air  Force  had  the 
pilots  with  the  requisite  special  operations  background  to  tly 
them,  given  only  a  brief  period  of  transition  training.  History  has 
shown  that  experienced  pilots  can  adjust  tar  more  easily  and 
quickly  to  a  different  aircraft  than  an  inexperienced  pilot  can  train 
for  a  new  and  highly  complex  mission. 

This  issue  of  pilot  selection  for  the  Iranian  mission  merely 
illustrates  the  point  that  Service  parochialism  has  no  place  in  the 
planning  and  conduct  of  hostage  rescue  missions.  An  equal  share 
of  the  glory  and  credit  to  each  of  the  four  Services  should  never  be 
considered  a  requirement  of  the  rescue  operation.  In  the  final 
analysis,  the  hostage  couldn't  care  less  what  uniform  or  insignia 
his  rescuer  w'ears.  Conflict  and  competition  between  Services  (and 
individual  organizations  within  those  Services)  inhibits  effective 
planning;  it  must  be  recognized  for  what  it  is  and  held  in  check. 

Logistic  support  requirements  tor  missions  of  this  type  will 
vary  from  scenario  to  scenario-  however,  the  requirements  are  al¬ 
ways  demanding,  not  so  much  in  a  quantitative  sense  but  because 
of  the  types  of  equipment  that  may  be  required.  OPSEC  require¬ 
ments  dictate  that  routine  supply  channels  be  avoided  and 
exigencies  of  the  mission  require  a  supply  priority  code  of  the 
highest  order.  During  planning  and  training  for  the  Son  Tay  raid, 
the  unit  supply  section  quickly  became  saturated  with  requests 
and  supply  personnel  had  difficulty  in  reacting  promptly  to 
sudden  equipment  requirements.  A  dedicated,  fully  manned,  cen¬ 
tralized  supply  section  armed  with  blanket  authority,  preferably 
in  writing,  is  highly  recommended.  Another  highly  useful  tech¬ 
nique  is  to  have  sufficient  cash  funds  on  hand  to  allow  immediate 
purchase  in  the  local  economy  of  items  hard  to  find  through  nor¬ 
mal  supply  channels. 

Medical  planning  is  a  particularly  important  aspect  of  rescue 
missions.  As  a  general  rule  of  thumb,  casualties  and  hostages 
should  be  loaded  on  the  first  aircraft  to  leave  the  objective  loca¬ 
tion.  At  Entebbe,  the  Israelis  used  doctors  and  medical  orderlies 
trained  as  combat  troops  to  provide  an  on-the-sccne  emergency 
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medical  capability.  These  personnel  arrived  on  the  second  of  the 
four  C-130s  to  land  at  Entebbe.  The  doctors  and  orderlies  were 
able  to  treat  the  five  civilian  and  four  military  casualties  almost 
immediately  in  that  aircraft,  which  had  been  configured  with 
operating  tables  and  full  hospital  equipment 

The  planners  for  the  Entebbe  raid  also  positioned  a  similarly 
configured  C-135  aircraft  at  Nairobi,  Kenya,  for  emergency  treat¬ 
ment  of  an  expected  total  of  85  casualties.  In  sum,  medical  plan¬ 
ning  must  include  provision  for  on-the-spot  treatment  of  wounds 
resulting  from  gunshots,  explosives,  and  tire,  as  well  as  treatment 
of  shock  and  trauma.  A  surgical  capability  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended,  especially  where  availability  of  aircraft  permits  an  air¬ 
borne  hospital  for  treatment  while  en  route  to  permanent  medical 
facilities. 

Command,  Control,  and  Communication 

Thorough  command,  control,  and  communications  planning 
for  hostage  rescue  operations  is,  like  the  element  of  surprise,  abso¬ 
lutely  critical  to  mission  success.  The  ability  to  communicate  both 
within  the  assault  force  and  to  the  command  authorities  is  more 
than  essential.  Even  during  the  brief  10-year  span  of  the  four- 
rescue  operations  discussed  in  this  paper,  the  impact  of  quantum 
technological  advances  in  communications  can  be  seen.  In  the  Son 
Tav  raid,  Colonel  Simons  and  his  men  carried  °2  radios  into  the 
objective  area — almost  as  many  as  a  standard  infantry  battalion 
possesses.  The  mission  personnel  were  assessed  as  being  able  to 
communicate  nearly  12  times  better  than  the  average  soldier. 
During  the  Mm/a^ucz  crisis,  the  National  Security  Council  knew 
of  the  Cambodians'  firing  on  the  Navy  P-3  reconnaissance  air¬ 
craft  within  20  minutes  of  the  incident.  The  Israelis  used  their 
second  C  135  as  an  airborne  command  post  near  Entebbe  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  communications  link  between  the  ground  force  commander 
and  national  leaders. 

Development  of  satellite  communications  has  thrust  us  into 
wh.it  General  1  .K.  Milton  (US  Air  Force,  retired)  has  described  as 
the  era  of  "His-eye-is-on-lhc-sparrow"  command  and  control.'' 
Key  US  policymakers  have  extended  their  command  and  control 
'and  communications)  in  various  crises  down  to  the  lowest 
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tactical  level.  This  situation  might  at  lirst  seem  undesirable  to  .1 
tactical  commander.  But  in  a  fast-breaking  hostage  crisis  the 
political  authorities  need  to  be  in  constant  (secure)  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  assault  force  to  relay  the  latest  diplomatic  or  polit¬ 
ical  developments  and  intelligence  findings,  or  even  to  intervene 
and  cancel  the  mission  it  necessary.  The  ultimate  responsibility 
tor  the  success  or  failure  of  a  hostage  rescue  mission  rests  with  the 
highest  political  authority,  not  with  the  military. 

The  principles  of  centralized  command  and  control  and 
decentralized  execution  are  equally  valid  for  hostage  rescue 
operations.  The  political  leader  must  not  attempt  to  make  tactical 
decisions  for  his  assault  force  commander.  President  tarter 
decided  to  abort  the  Iranian  rescue  attempt  onlv  after  the*  senior 
military  officer  cm  the  ground  at  Desert  One  recommended  doing 
so  Similarly,  during  the  Entebbe  operation,  the  assault  force 
commander  made  the  tactical  decisions.  During  both  operations, 
as  long  as  the  operation  proceeded  according  to  plan  the  national 
authorities  were  to  remain  silent. 

During  an  operation  of  this  nature,  planners  naturally  tend  to 
try  to  increase  the  number  of  reporting  requirements  so  they  can 
follow  the  progress  of  the  operation.  A  concerted  effort  should  be 
made  to  keep  the  number  of  these  reports  down  to  an  absolute 
minimum.  A  recommended  technique  is  to  develop  an  execution 
checklist  of  numbered  events,  with  each  event  described  and 
assigned  a  code  word  that  would  indicate  successful  completion. 
Events  which  must  happen  for  the  plan  to  succeed  are  designated 
"mandatory":  all  others  are  'non-mandatory"  or  optional.  The 
<.ssault  force  would  report  on  non-mandatory  events  onlv  it  thev 
did  not  occur,  and  then  only  if  non-occurrence  would  seriously 
impair  chances  of  mission  success. 

The  political  authority,  overall  mission  commander,  and  tac¬ 
tical  assault  commanders  must  agree  upon  those  events  to  be 
reported  and  thoroughly  brief  all  mission  personnel  of  these  re¬ 
quirements.  "What-if"  events  and  alternate  tactical  plans  would 
also  be  assigned  code  words,  to  be  reported  only  it  thev  occurred 
or  were  used.  A  system  such  as  this  provides  brevity  and  speed  in 
reporting  and  allows  key  personnel  to  follow  critical  events  in  the 
assault  operation . 
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Lines  ot  command  during  these  operations  must  be  stream¬ 
lined  and  relatively  simple  to  insure  unity  ol  command.  The 
command  lines  for  the  Entebbe  operation  ran  from  the  political- 
ministerial  crisis  action  team  to  the  Chief  ot  Staff,  Israeli  Defense 
Forces  (Lieutenant  General  Mordechai  Cur),  and  from  General 
Gur  directly  to  the  Task  Force  commander,  with  no  intervening 
agencies.’1  This  command  and  control  structure  facilitated  a  poi. 
tical-miiitarv  interface,  increased  information  flow,  and  enhanced 
secrecy . 

During  the  Iranian  crisis,  the  chain  of  command  ran  from 
President  Carter  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (Brown),  to  the  ICS 
Chairman  (General  Jones),  to  the  Joint  Task  Force  Commander 
(Major  General  Vaught).  However,  the  Holloway  Report  found 
that  from  the  Task  Force  Commander  downward,  command 
channels  were  "fuzzy”  and  less  well  defined  in  some  areas,  only 
implied  ir.  others.  Even  among  the  planners  and  mission  forces, 
who  was  in  charge  of  what  aspect  of  training  and  what  mission  re¬ 
sponsibility  was  not  always  readily  apparent.  Only  12  days  betore 
mission  execution,  and  for  no  apparent  reason  (although  he  had 
recent  experience  in  Iran),  a  new  deputy  commander  of  the  Joint 
Task  Force  was  designated.  My  point  is  that  a  sound  organiza¬ 
tional  structure  is  necessary,  with  clear  and  streamlined  command 
channels  that  mission  personnel  readily  understand.  Planners 
must  not  allow  rigid  compartmentalization  and  OPSEC  require¬ 
ments  to  interfere  with  or  have  an  adverse  effect  on  one  of  the 
basic  principles  of  war— unity  of  command. 

The  importance  of  both  comprehensive  mission  briefings  and 
full  tactical  rehearsals  cannot  be  overemphasized.  To  meet 
OPSEC  requirements,  the  United  States  paid  the  price  in  prepara¬ 
tion  tor  the  Iranian  rescue  attempt.  Planners  for  the  operation  de¬ 
cided  that  security  requirements  overrode  the  need  for  a  full  dress 
rehearsal  involving  all  of  the  mission  forces.  Training  exercises 
were  performed  by  individual  units  at  widely  separated 
locations.  Though  an  admittedly  much  smaller  and  less  complex 
operation,  preparation  for  the  Entebbe  raid  involved  a  complete 
rehearsal  by  all  the  Israeli  forces  on  the  night  before  the  actual 
operation.  Comprehensive,  joint  mission  briefings,  including  at 
least  key  personnel  from  all  the  units,  are  a  planning  imperative. 
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These  briefings  should  take  place  as  close  as  possible  to  the  time  ot 
the  actual  operation  so  they  can  include  last-minute  intelligence, 
final  changes  or  refinements  to  plans  and  procedures,  and 
evaluations  ot  critical  mission  data  such  as  weather  and  flight  con¬ 
ditions.  Coordination  and  communication  should  be  continuous 
throughout  the  planning  cycle,  but  are  especially  critical  tor  the 
final  briefing  before  mission  execution. 

Both  before  and  during  the  operation  itself,  other  than  direct 
verbal  means  can  be  used  to  further  facilitate  communication  and 
coordination.  Planners  can  devise  mission  briefing  and  equipment 
checklists  to  ensure  that  no  key  mission  area  is  left  open  to  ques¬ 
tion  and  no  critical  item  ot  equipment  is  left  unchecked.  Recogni¬ 
tion  codes  and  light  signals  become  important  in  areas  where 
radio  communication  must  be  kept  to  a  minimum  or  engine  noise 
or  rotor  blast  may  inhibit  direct  verbal  communication. 

Personnel  recognition  is  important,  especially  during  night 
operations.  During  the  Entebbe  raid,  Israeli  forces  wore  white 
hats  (similar  to  US  Navy  caps)  with  brims  down,  enabling  the  per¬ 
sonnel  to  quickly  identify  one  another  in  the  dark  and  the  confu¬ 
sion  of  the  assault.35  Each  member  of  the  assault  force  for  the  Iran 
attempt  wore  an  American  flag  on  the  right  shoulder  of  his  assault 
clothing,  covered  with  tape  to  be  removed  before  entering  the  em¬ 
bassy  compound.  This  identification  was  primarily  for  the  benefit 
of  the  hostages  rather  than  the  assault  force  personnel.  Darkness 
and  dust  and  noise  from  the  C-130  engines  and  helicopter  rotor 
blades  made  face-to-face  communications  on  the  ground  at  Desert 
One  during  the  out-loading  operation  all  but  impossible.  Devices 
such  as  neon,  color-coded  arm  bands  might  have  aided  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  key  personnel  and  should  be  considered  for  use  by 
planners  of  similar  operations  in  the  future.  Personal  recognition 
devices  would  also  help  distinguish  recovered  hostages  from 
assault  force  personnel  when  personnel  must  be  accounted  for  un¬ 
der  conditions  of  duress. 

Once  the  operation  is  completed,  lessons  learned  need  to  be 
captured  and  recorded  as  soon  as  possible.  A  record  of  past  exper¬ 
ience  is  critical  to  the  success  of  future  operations.  Special  opera¬ 
tions  personnel  are  as  subject  to  the  vagaries  of  the  personnel 
system  as  the  rest  of  the  military  community.  Normal 
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personnel  rotation  and  retirement  will  result  in  an  inevitable  cor¬ 
porate  memory  loss.  Ot  immediate  importance  following  a  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  is  the  debriefing  of  both  mission  personnel  and 
hostages  as  to  the  sensitive  details  of  the  operation  and  what  may 
and  may  not  be  discussed.  Following  the  Entebbe  raid,  the  Israelis 
debriefed  the  hostages  at  an  Israeli  Air  Force  base  before  flying 
them  to  Ben  Gurion  International  Airport  to  face  the  media. v 
This  type  of  planning  forethought  not  only  allowed  Israeli  mission 
commanders  an  opportunity  to  protect  sensitive  operational  tech¬ 
niques  and  procedures,  but  also  permitted  an  occasion  to  leak 
stories  for  deception  purposes. 


Based  on  historical  trends,  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  inci¬ 
dents  of  hostage-taking  and  transnational  terrorism  is  highly  un¬ 
likely.  Rather,  an  increase  is  likely.  The  United  States  presently 
has  282  embassies  and  diplomatic  posts  staffed  with  almost  14,000 
Foreign  Service  personnel  in  144  host  countries  around  the 
world.'  To  expect  that  terrorists  will  continue  to  actively  target 
this  population,  as  well  as  senior  US  military  officers  and  govern¬ 
ment  officials,  is  reasonable.  Many  nations,  reeling  under  the 
impact  of  their  own  internal  terrorist  threat,  have  formed  organic 
counterterrorist  (CT)  units  to  deal  with  the  problem.  Many  have 
called  for  the  formation  of  an  international  counterterrorist 
agency  to  deal  with  the  global  aspects  of  highly  organized  and 
state-sponsored  transnational  terrorism.  To  my  knowledge,  this 
organization  has  yet  to  be  formed.  In  the  interim,  however,  na¬ 
tional  CT  units  have  joined  together  to  exchange  ideas  and  tech¬ 
niques  for  combating  the  problem. 

The  facts  of  the  rescue  missions  discussed  in  this  paper  cry 
out  for  the  formation  of  a  US  counterterrorist  task  force  with  an 
effective  crisis  management  structure,  capable  of  responding 
rapidly  to  terrorist  incidents  anywhere  in  the  world.  This  force 
would  require  a  multitude  of  capabilities,  a  high  degree  of  readi¬ 
ness  and  training  for  selectively  assigned  personnel,  and  the 
funding  and  equipment  needed  to  carry  out  its  mission.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  we  have  such  a  force.  The  days  of  the  ad  hoc  unit,  thrown 
together  to  deal  with  a  particular  crisis,  are  over.  Yet  the  basic 
problems  facing  the  military  planner  still  remain. 
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I  have  touched  upon  numerous  planning  imperatives  in  this 
paper.  But  I  have  only  scratched  the  surface  of  the  problems  that 
will  have  to  be  overcome.  Each  scenario  will  be  different  and  will 
dictate  its  own  unique  set  of  imperatives.  Service  parochialism 
will  continue  to  haunt  the  most  joint  of  planning  efforts  as  long  as 
the  Services  compete  for  scarce  fiscal  resources.  The  challenge  to 
military  planners  will  be  to  put  aside  petty  interservice  rivalries 
and  take  up  the  gauntlet  thrown  at  our  feet  by  the  specter  of  trans¬ 
national  terrorism. 

In  my  opinion,  with  the  formation  of  these  national  CT  or¬ 
ganizations  we  have  reached  a  watershed  in  the  fight  against  the 
malignant  disease  that  is  terrorism.  Like  cancer,  however,  terror¬ 
ism  will  be  with  us  for  some  time  to  come.  The  hostage  rescue 
operation  is  but  one  stroke  of  the  surgeon's  knife.  We  must  never 
fail  to  try.  In  the  words  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 

Far  better  it  is  to  dare  mighty  things,  to  win  glorious  tri¬ 
umphs,  even  though  checkered  bv  tailure,  than  to  take  rank 
with  those  poor  spirits  who  neither  enjoy  much  nor  suffer 
much,  because  they  live  in  the  gray  twilight  that  knows  not 
victory  nor  defeat.-"* 
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Maritime  theater  nuclear  warfare  (MTNW)  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  subject  of  increasing  con¬ 
cern  in  American  strategic  dialogue.  This  concern  is  centered  on 
the  growing  recognition  that  MTNW  capability  and  strategy  are 
crucially  important  to  the  US  Navy's  ability  to  defeat  the  Soviet 
Union  at  sea.  Ultimately,  the  success  of  the  United  States’  overall 
national  warfighting  strategy  quite  possibly  hinges  on  the  US 
Navy's  capability  to  deter  or  win  a  nuclear  conflict  at  sea. 

The  United  States  is  now  at  a  critical  juncture  in  developing 
its  naval  force  and  formulating  its  strategy.  The  US  Navy  is  in  a 
difficult  situation:  it  lacks  the  force  structure  to  achieve  its  stated 
objectives.  The  first  step  in  the  renovation  process  is  to  recognize 
the  very  real  potential  tor  tighting  a  naval  conflict  in  the  nuclear 
arena.  Because  it  lacks  a  comprehensive,  pervasive  offensive 
force,  the  US  Navy  cannot  choose  the  level  of  hostility.  An 
analysis  of  the  US  Navy’s  theater  nuclear  capability  reveals  signif¬ 
icant  deficiencies  when  compared  with  Soviet  capability  and  in¬ 
tentions.  : 


SOVIET  CAPABILITY  AND  STRATEGY 


Since  World  War  11,  the  Soviets  have  transformed  their  navy 
from  a  primarily  defensive,  coastal  force  to  a  modern,  potent 
force  capable  of  projecting  naval  power  and  influence  around  the 
globe.  The  Soviets'  sea-launched  ballistic  missile  (SLRM)  force  is 
large  and  at  the  leading  edge  of  technology,  and  it  is  a  cornerstone 
of  Soviet  global  nuclear  strategy.  The  conventional  and  theater 
nuclear  warfare  forces  of  the  Soviet  Navy  are  increasingly  impres¬ 
sive  in  terms  of  size,  capability,  and  usefulness  in  smaller  scale 
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conflicts  (below  the  Armageddon’'  level).  The  Soviets  have  built 
a  multifaceted  conventional  and  theater  nuclear  force  consisting 
of  attach  submarines,  long-range  strike  aircraft,  and  surface 
forces  employing  well-engineered  cruise  missiles.  This  force  is 
tailored  to  counter  and  neutralize  Western  naval  forces.  Today, 
the  Soviet  Union  possesses  over  700  threat  platforms  capable  of 
launching  over  2,000  antiship,  conventional  or  nuclear  cruise  mis¬ 
siles.  The  increase  in  sophistication  and  size  of  the  Soviet  force 
continues. 

The  fundamental  Soviet  maritime  strategy  in  a  major  super¬ 
power  confrontation  appears  to  be  sea  denial.  Because  the 
nuclear-powered  ballistic  missile  submarine  (SSBN)  fleet  is  the 
most  valuable  component  of  Soviet  naval  forces,  it  will  be 
deployed  where  the  full  range  of  protective  measures  can  protect 
it.  Therefore,  the  SSBN  fleet  will  launch  SLBMs  from  within  a 
protected  perimeter  near  the  home  waters  of  the  Soviet  Union.2 
Because  of  this  strategy,  the  majority  of  Soviet  surface  units  will 
be  assigned  to  protect  Soviet  SSBNs  from  Western  attack  sub¬ 
marines.  As  they  approach  the  sea  denial  area,  US  and  Allied 
surface  naval  forces  will  confront  primarily  cruise  missile-firing 
submarines  and  long-range  strike  aircraft.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Soviets  will  conduct  a  more  limited  but,  nonetheless,  formidable 
campaign  to  interdict  sea  lines  of  communication  (SLOC), 
primarily  using  attack  submarines.  Choke  points  will  be  con¬ 
trolled  with  mines,  high-speed  patrol  boats,  long-range  aircraft, 
and  land-based  antiship  missiles. 1 

Along  with  these  strategic  considerations,  several  opera¬ 
tional  characteristics  of  the  Soviet  Navy  are  noteworthy.  Soviet 
surface  and  subsurface  units  are  not  designed  to  sustain  extended 
high-tempo  operations.1  The  Soviet  Navy  does  not  have  a  signifi¬ 
cant  capability  tor  replenishment  and  rearming  at  sea.  Magazines 
in  major  combatants  are  relatively  small.  In  a  major  conflict, 
weapons  stocks  would  be  depleted  quickly.  Neither  logistics 
support  capability  nor  equipment  reliability  appear  to  favor  pro¬ 
tracted  campaigns.  Soviet  naval  strategy  therefore  stresses  the 
necessity  of  winning  a  short,  decisive  naval  conflict.'  Admiral 
Corshkov  s  battle  of  the  first  salvo  is  the  keynote  of  the  Soviet 
strategy." 
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I’erhaps  even  more  significantly,  t he  Soviets  do  not  view 
deterrence  and  escalation  in  the  same  light  as  strategists  in  the 
United  States  do.  The  Soviet  military  speaks  ot  fighting  and  win¬ 
ning  war  at  all  levels,  including  the  expectation  that  both  sides 
will  eventually  use  nuclear  weapons.  Soviet  commanders  expect 
to  be  able  to  use  the  most  efficient  means  at  their  disposal  to  win  a 
conflict  with  the  Western  nations.  Deployed  Soviet  units  are 
assumed  to  carry  a  roughly  equal  mix  ot  conventional  and  nuclear 
weapons.1'  Soviet  efforts  to  improve  wartighting  capability  across 
the  full  range  ot  nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological  warfare  indicate 
that  the  Soviets  are  preparing  to  tight  and  win  conflicts  at  any 
level  ot  escalation.  ’  In  contrast  to  some  US  strategic  thinking,  it 
appears  that  the  Soviets  do  not  expect  warfare  to  be  conducted 
below  certain  prespecified  thresholds.10 


US  FORCE  STRUCTURE  AND  COUNTERING 
THE  SOVIETS 


The  navies  of  the  Western  maritime  nations  (most  signifi¬ 
cantly,  the  US  Navy)  match  up  well  against  only  the  lower  levels 
of  Soviet  naval  capability  and  strategy.  The  US  Navy,  in 
particular,  places  a  large  share  of  its  maritime  warfare  capability 
in  its  potent  "carrier  battle  groups"  (CVBGs),  centered  primarily 
around  14  large-deck  aircraft  carriers.  This  US  emphasis  appears 
to  be  partially  the  result  of  warfare  tradition  and  experiences  in 
World  War  II,  the  Korean  War,  and  the  Vietnam  War."  The  con¬ 
tinued  reliance  on  large-deck  carriers  also  stems  from  the  fact  that 
no  other  mix  of  ships  can  so  effectively  conduct  such  a  variety  and 
depth  of  combat  missions. 

Although  the  carrier  battle  group  is  criticized  because  of  its 
cost,  in  reality,  the  lack  ot  sufficient  funds  to  equip  the  entire  fleet 
with  greater  capabilities  has  forced  the  concentration  of  combat 
capability  in  large-deck  carriers.  The  current  US  naval  force  struc¬ 
ture  was  not  bred  out  ot  ignorance.  Rather,  it  resulted  from  a 
recognition  that  the  modern  aircraft  carrier  efficiently  performs 
the  roles  of  many  less  sophisticated  platforms,  achieving  a  force 
multiplication  otherwise  impossible.  It  is  easy  to  criticize  the  cost. 
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complexity,  and  apparent  vulnerability  ot  the  large-deck  carriers. 
However,  no  other  platform  so  effectively  provides  the  command 
and  control,  logistic  support,  and  maintenance  capability  re¬ 
quired  by  the  varied  missions  the  CVBG  performs.  For  naval 
missions  below  the  level  of  global,  nuclear,  superpower  con¬ 
frontation  (most  notably,  conventional  sea  control  and  power 
projection)  carrier  battle  groups  have  been  and  remain  the  most 
capable  and  potent  naval  forces  afloat.  Even  in  a  direct  super¬ 
power  confrontation,  it  limited  to  nonnuclear  weaponry,  the  US 
Navy  would  stand  a  good  chance  of  winning  the  war  at  sea. 

Several  factors  favor  US  naval  forces  in  nonnuclear  maritime 
warfare  against  the  Soviet  Navy.  In  open  ocean  areas,  the  supe¬ 
rior  conventional  antisubmarine  warfare  (ASVV)  and  antiair  war¬ 
fare  (AAVV)  capabilities  of  US  forces  should  provide  the  means  to 
either  hold  down  or  destroy  cruise  missile  platforms  that  threaten 
US  surface  forces.  Any  "leakers"  escaping  the  outer  US  defenses 
will  encounter  the  formidable  inner,  layered  defenses.  If  properly 
combined  with  deception  and  electronic  warfare  (EVV)  tactics,  the 
inner  defense  should  degrade  the  attacking  missiles'  effectiveness, 
although  some  "leakers  certainly  will  penetrate  the  defenses  and 
hit  their  targets.  And  as  already  mentioned,  the  Soviets  will 
rapidly  lose  the  ability  to  generate  the  complex,  large-scale  attacks 
required  to  engage  these  defenses.  At  the  same  time,  an  acknow¬ 
ledged  Soviet  inferiority  in  ASVV  will  allow'  US  submarine  forces 
to  disrupt  Soviet  strategy  in  choke  point  and  sea  denial  areas. 
Both  sides  will  suffer  enormous  losses  in  such  a  nonnuclear  con¬ 
flict.  However,  properly  deployed,  the  majority  of  US  naval 
forces  will  survive  the  initial  mass  cruise  missile  attacks,  able  to 
carry  on  the  vital  missions  of  SLOC  control  and  power  projec¬ 
tion. 


Introduction  of  theater  (tactical)  nuclear  weapons,  however, 
appears  to  swing  the  advantage  to  the  Soviet  side.  ASW  and 
AAW  efforts  would  still  prevail  against  most  of  the  incoming 
Soviet  cruise  missiles.  But  only  one  125-kiloton  nuclear-tipped 
leaker"  would  destroy  the  warfighting  capability  of  its 
target  —even  with  detonation  as  far  as  5,000  yards  away.  A  high- 
altitude  nuclear  burst  could  severely  degrade  the  CVBG  command 
and  control  functions  over  a  large  area  because  ot  electromag- 
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netic  pulse  (EMP)  effects.13  Either  way,  because  the  US  Navy’s  air¬ 
craft  carriers  are  the  keystone  of  all  its  sea  control  and  power  pro¬ 
jection  capability,  the  Soviets  could  achieve  a  "cheap”  victory  by 
concentrating  large,  coordinated  attacks  on  a  relatively  small 
number  of  platforms  (14  carriers). 

To  the  extent  that  the  US  Navy  has  concentrated  most  of  it^ 
firepower  in  the  CVBGs  the  Soviets'  task  has  been  made  easily 
definable:  use  weapons  with  a  high  probability  of  kill  to  neu¬ 
tralize  the  CVBGs,  thus  achieving  a  quick,  decisive  victory  over 
US  naval  forces.11  It  this  task  is  accomplished,  the  Allies  would  be 
unable  to  protect  sea  lines  of  communication.  Soviet  land  forces 
would  then  have  a  much  easier  time  in  any  Eurasian  conflict. 

Another  particularly  difficult  potential  problem  for  maritime 
defense  planners  is  countering  the  use  of  theater  ballistic  missiles 
(such  as  the  Soviet  SS-20)  against  maritime  surface  forces.  With 
good  enough  targeting  data,  a  ballistic  missile  strike  could  effec¬ 
tively  neutralize  a  surface  force  spread  over  a  large  area  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  launch  point.  To  date,  no  viable  defense  exists 
or  is  in  planning  to  counter  such  an  attack.  As  in  other  aspects  of 
maritime  warfare,  the  US  Navy,  relying  heavily  on  a  few  concen¬ 
trations  of  surface  platforms  to  accomplish  a  significant  part  of  its 
maritime  strategy,  is  more  vulnerable  to  this  threat  than  the 
Soviet  Navy. 

Although  no  specific  evidence  suggests  that  the  Soviets  intend 
to  employ  such  tactics,  their  technological  capability  certainly 
permits  them  to  do  so.  The  major  factor  deterring  the  Soviets 
from  launching  such  a  ballistic  missile  attack  may  be  their  tear  of 
misinterpretation:  the  United  States  could  believe  the  attack  was 
a  major  Soviet  first  strike  against  the  United  States  and  launch  an 
unwanted  retaliatory  strike.  In  any  case,  a  ballistic  missile  attack 
on  naval  surface  forces  appears,  tactically  at  least,  to  present  an 
insurmountable  problem  for  the  defending  force.  As  targeting 
technology  improves,  or  it  the  Soviets  perceive  an  increased 
threat  to  their  national  strategy  from  Allied  maritime  forces,  the 
chances  for  this  type  of  attack  would  appear  to  increase.1’ 

Clearly,  the  outcome  of  a  maritime  conflict  would  signifi¬ 
cantly  affect  the  land  campaign  in  a  US-Soviet  confrontation.  The 
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Soviet  Union  is  primarily  a  land  power;  its  navy  exists  to  help 
implement  the  overall  Soviet  warfighting  strategy  on  the  Eurasian 
landmass.  The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  is  primarily  a 
maritime  power;  its  navy  is  crucial  to  its  national  warfighting 
strategy.  Whether  a  major  military  conflict  between  the  super¬ 
powers  were  to  occur  on  the  Central  European  Plain,  in  the 
Middle  East,  in  Southwest  Asia,  or  in  all  three  regions  simul¬ 
taneously,  the  Soviets  would  probably  attempt  to  use  their  over¬ 
whelming  advantage  in  force  size  to  win  a  short  land  campaign. 
The  Soviets  would  seek  to  end  the  conflict  before  the  Allied  forces 
could  be  reinforced  and  resupplied  by  sealift  and  airlift  from  the 
United  States.  Conversely,  the  Western  nations,  relying  on  timely 
reinforcement  to  match  Soviet  force  size,  must  prevent  a  quick 
Soviet  victory.  The  Allies  must  remain  in  the  fight  long  enough  to 
permit  the  previously  mentioned  logistic  effort  to  alter  the  out¬ 
come  to  the  W'est's  advantage.  The  war  at  sea  will  help  determine 
the  success  or  failure  of  either  side's  warfighting  strategy.  The 
Western  maritime  nations  must  have  control  of  sea  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  to  prevail.  The  Soviets  can  win  a  short  confrontation 
without  prevailing  at  sea,  but  they  must  prevent  an  Allied  sea¬ 
borne  reinforcement  to  win  a  long-term  conflict. 

A  European  conflict  has  the  gravest  implications  for  US  con¬ 
duct  of  war  at  sea.  As  previously  stated,  it  is  far  and  away  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States  for  the  maritime  conflict  to 
remain  conventional.  The  US  Navy's  strategy  therefore  uses  the 
concept  of  "linkage''  in  hopes  of  deterring  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
at  sea:  the  Navy  ties  Soviet  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons  at  sea  to 
Allied  introduction  of  such  devices  in  the  land  battle  (where  the 
Navy  hopes  the  Soviets  perceive  use  of  land-based  theater  nuclear 
weapons  to  be  to  their  disadvantage.)  On  the  other  hand,  because 
ot  the  apparently  overwhelming  numerical  advantage  of  Warsaw 
Pact  forces  vis-a-vis  NATO  in  the  land  battle,  NATO  has  enunci¬ 
ated  the  strategy  of  flexible  response.'  The  flexible  response 
strategy  leaves  open  the  option  of  a  NATO  "first  use"  of  theater 
nuclear  weapons  to  stem  the  Warsaw  Pact  advance  into  Western 
Europe  until  NATO  reinforcements  arrive. 

The  contradiction  between  these  two  policies  is  obvious.  The 
US  strategy  seeks  to  deter  Soviet  escalation  at  sea  by  threatening 
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escalation  in  the  land  battle,  yet  the  Allied  land  strategy  stresses  a 
readiness  to  escalate  anyway.  Given  the  Soviets  apparent  lack  ot 
beliet  in  nuclear  escalation  thresholds,  the  utility  ot  the  'linkage 
concept  is  arguable  anyway.  Thus,  a  superpower  confrontation 
begun  in  Central  Europe  would  have  disastrous  consequences  tor 
US  naval  strategy.  Because  the  "linkage  deterrent  is  not  viable, 
the  US  Navy  probably  will  become  embroiled  in  MTNVY.  tor 
which  it  is  ill-prepared.  It  is  apparent  that  the  US  Navy  must  aug¬ 
ment  its  current  force  capabilities  to  respond  properly  to  the 
threat.  An  operable  strategy  must  realistically  reflect  actual  capa¬ 
bilities  at  the  present  and  be  adaptive  as  long  lead  time  equipment 
acquisitions  come  on  line. 


UPGRADING  US  CAPABILITY* 

Long-term  equipment  acquisition  programs  tall  into  two 
general  areas.  First,  naval  offensive  nuclear  striking  power  must 
be  improved.  Second,  fleet  defensive  capabilities  must  be  up¬ 
graded. 

Currently  the  US  Navy's  MTXIV  offensive  strike  capability 
relies  solely  on  carrier-based  attack  aircraft  delivering  obsolescent 
gravity  freetall  weapons.  These  weapons  match  up  poorly  in 
terms  of  range,  stand-off  capability,  and  survivability  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  ubiquitous  Soviet  cruise  missile  threat.  Hus  weap¬ 
ons  deficiency  is  added  to  the  limitations  involved  with  100 
percent  ot  the  nuclear  strike  assets  being  located  on  14  platforms, 
and  the  attendant  spectre  ot  cheap  kill.  ' 

The  US  Navy's  offensive  theater  nuclear  striking  power, 
therefore,  must  be  modernized  and  made  more  widespread.  In 
some  areas  these  improvements  are  already  underway.'  /.o- 
A/tgc/i's-class  attack  submarines  and  DUG  -  5 1  -class  destroyers  are 


‘Keep  in  mind  that  this  discussion  is  specifically  oriented  toward  mari¬ 
time  theater  mu  Inn  war.  As  previously  staled,  the  US  Navy's  tone 
capability  and  employment  strategy  change  significantly  when  crossing 
the  threshold  from  conventional  to  nuclear  warfare. 
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being  ou  1 1  it  ted  with  nuclear-tipped  Fomahawk  kind  -attack  mis¬ 
siles  i  !  LAM  Xu  At  least  two  non-carrier  surface  action  groups 
will  be  formed  arountl  the  newly  reactivated  battleships  .\«\c  /, •# 
-ey  anti  /ou 'ii.  Both  ships  are  I  omnhawk-c  upuble  and  wii!  In¬ 
dited  with  all  three  versions  ot  the  missile  < ineludinv,  1  1  AM  N-. 

As  a  third  step,  long-range,  land-based  aircraft  <B~  Is,  B  32s, 
P-3s>  should  be  equipped  with  an  antiship  version  of  a  stand-ott 
cruise  weapon  such  as  the  air-launched  cruise  missile  <AI.C’M». 
This  third  step  would  be  aimed  at  disrupting  Soviet  surface  fleet 
activity  in  sea  denial  areas,  relieving  pressure  on  I'S  forces,  anti 
degrading  Soviet  ASW  efforts.  Fourth,  carrier-based  aircraft  must 
be  equipped  with  state-of-the-art.  long-range,  stand-ott  weapons 
armed  with  conventional  and  nuclear  warheads. 

In  general  terms,  these  equipment  acquisitions  will  make  all 
US  nival  forces  more  survivable  by  multiplying,  many  times 
over  the  Soviet  offensive  strike  targeting  and  defensive  tracking 
problem.  Additionally,  the  threat  of  such  ubiquitous  nuclear 
striking  power  would  help  remove  the  incentive  tor  the  Soviets  to 
go  nuclear  -they  would  no  longer  enjoy  such  a  decisive  advan¬ 
tage  in  MIMV  forces.  Indeed,  damage  to  the  Soviet  wartighting 
assets  in  M  LAW  might  be  greater  than  to  US  forces. 

The  LIS  Navy  should  also  lake  specific  steps  to  upgrade  tin- 
defensive  capability  of  its  fleet.  Again,  some  of  these  improve 
ments  are  already  underway.  First,  all  future  ship  design  and 
construction  should  give  a  high  priority  fo  blast.  LMP.  and  radia¬ 
tion  hardening,  and  to  improved  systems  survivability  in  gen¬ 
eral.  To  date,  the  US  Navy  has  done  little  in  this  area. 
Consequently.  US  naval  forces  are  less  survivable  in  the  MTNTY 
environment  than  Soviet  forces. 

Second,  as  a  major  adjunct  fo  President  Reagan  s  Star  Wars 
program,  the  Navy  should  give  the  highest  priority  to  ship-based 
directed  energy  defensive  systems  capable  of  destroying  cruise 
missile  warheads  beyond  the  10- 20  nautical  mile  range.  These  sys¬ 
tems  would  complement  present  outer  air-battle  defenses  and  help 
eliminate  cruise  missile  "leakers.''  They  would  also  improve  le¬ 
thality  against  incoming  nuclear  warheads. 
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Soviet  over-the-horizon  targeting  sensors  should  be  placed  at 
risk.  Testing  of  antisatellite  weapons  to  take  out  Electronic  intelli¬ 
gence  Ocean  Reconnaissance  Satellite  (EORSAT)  and  Radar 
Ocean  Reconnaissance  Satellite  (RORSAT)  systems  will  begin  in 
1984.  This  capability  will  take  on  increasing  importance  as  Soviet 
space  surveillance  capability  improves  in  the  l°80s  and  IQO0s. 

Modernization  of  nuclear-armed  defensive  systems  tor  anti¬ 
submarine  and  antiair  warfare  is  being  defined  and  reviewed. 
Among  these  improvements  are  the  ASVV  Stand-Otf  Weapon 
(ASW  SOW)  to  replace  the  aging  submarine  rocket  (SUBROC) 
ASW  weapon,  and  the  nuclear-armed  SM-2  air  defense  missile  to 
replace  the  nuclear-armed  Terrier.  The  utility  of  these  systems  is 
arguable  because  first  use  by  the  United  States  of  any  small- 
scale  nuclear  weapons  of  this  type  could  lead  to  escalation, 
defeating  the  US  Navy's  strategy  of  holding  a  conflict  at  the  con¬ 
vent. onal  level.  Use  of  these  small-scale  nuclear  weapons  would 
aiso  risk  escalation  out  of  the  theater  to  the  strategic  level.  For 
these  two  reasons,  the  US  National  Command  Authorities  prob¬ 
ably  would  not  approve  use  of  these  systems.  In  any  case,  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  such  weapons  lies  at  the  tactical  defensive  level.  The 
broader— and  more  crucial  to  US  strategic  interests— concept  of 
deterring  maritime  nuclear  warfare  will  remain  fundamentally  the 
same. 

Another  long-term  acquisition  program  worth  considering 
involves  future  sealift  vessels.  The  importance  of  keeping  open 
logistic  resupply  lines  in  an  MTNW  environment  suggests  some 
rethinking  of  the  means  to  accomplish  sea  transits.  The  inherent 
cover  of  submersible  ships  and  the  current  capability  to  build 
large-displacement  submarines  (such  as  Ohio- class  SSBNs)  lends 
credence  to  Captain  Pease's  idea  of  developing  a  submersible 
resupply  fleet.21  Such  vessels  would  require  less  protection,  would 
greatly  simplify  SI.OC  protection,  and  would  be  more  in  keeping 
with  the  survivability  requirements  for  MTNW. 


REVISING  US  STRATEGY 

In  addition  to  modernizing  its  weapons  anil  fleet,  the  US  Navy 
needs  to  revise  its  strategy  for  theater  nuclear  warfare.  Any 
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revised  strategy  or  plan  must  be  based  on  two  basic  tenets.  Fir  t, 
resupply  and  reinforcement  of  the  oversea  land  battle  must  be  the 
Navy  s  number  one  priority.  The  US  national  strategy  requires 
successful  supply  support  and  reinforcement  ot  its  ground  forces 
facing  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Failure  to  resupply  and  reinforce  will 
surely  lead  to  c  military  catastrophe.  Therefore,  the  SLOC  to  the 
United  States  must  be  kept  open.  The  only  effective  means  tor 
protecting  the  SLOC  is  the  superior  ASW  and  AAW  capability  ot 
the  carrier  battle  group.  The  CVBGs  must  be  held  out  of  high- 
threat  areas  so  they  can  perform  this  most  vital  function. 

Second,  all  evidence  suggests  that  the  Soviet  Navy  expects  to 
use  nuclear  weapons,  will  find  it  overwhelmingly  advantageous  to 
do  so,  and  will  probably  not  be  deterred  from  doing  so,  particu¬ 
larly  if  US  land  forces  use  them  first.  Thus,  any  naval  warfighting 
strategy  must  be  based  on  the  presumption  that  nuclear  weapons 
will  be  used,  not  on  the  fervent  (and  unrealistic)  hope  that  the  con¬ 
flict  will  stay  at  the  conventional  level.  In  the  near  term,  this  pre¬ 
sumption  means  entering  Soviet  sea  denial  areas  primarily  with 
nuclear-powered  attack  submarines  (SSNs)  and.  as  they  become 
available,  long-range  aircraft  carrying  conventional  or  nuclear 
antiship  cruise  missiles.  Carrier  battle  groups  must  be  held  in 
reserve  to  protect  sea  lines  ot  communication  and  be  a  backup  tac¬ 
tical  nuclear  force,  deployable  to  areas  not  covered  by  other  serv¬ 
ices. 

The  US  Navy  must  recognize  the  fallacy  of  deploying  its 
CVBGs  in  the  area  of  the  most  potent  Soviet  threat  and,  falsely  as¬ 
suming  the  Soviets  will  not  use  their  extensive  MTNW  capability, 
expecting  the  CVBGs  to  survive.  In  fact,  forward  deployment  of 
the  CVBGs  could  force  the  Soviets  over  the  nuclear  threshold.  The 
Soviets  have  correctly  recognized  that  the  carrier  battle  group  is, 
for  now,  the  only  significant  offensive  naval  threat  with  which 
they  must  contend.  Given  the  historical  Russian  feeling  about  the 
sanctity  of  the  homeland,  the  incursion  of  a  CVBG  within  striking 
range  of  the  Soviet  Union  could  well  trigger  a  Soviet  nuclear  strike 
against  the  CVBG— -the  very  thing  the  US  Navy  must  prevent. 


One  aspect  ot  the  previously  mentioned  capability  improve¬ 
ment  program  will  most  affect  long-term  strategy:  proliferation  of 
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offensive  weaponry  throughout  the  US  Navy's  fleet.  Diversifica¬ 
tion  ot  the  Navy's  offensive  striking  power  will  make  it  much 
harder  for  the  Soviets  to  successfully  execute  their  sea  denial  strat¬ 
egy.  Soviet  strike  assets  will  be  taxed  much  more  attempting  to 
cope  with  the  larger  number  of  US  threat  platforms. 

Improved  defensive  capability,  and  survivability,  of  US 
forces  should  allow  a  more  dynamic,  multi-layered  attack  on 
Soviet  naval  forces— seeking  ultimately  to  gain  control  ot  mari¬ 
time  areas  adjacent  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Power  projection  will 
have  a  renewed  credibility  in  US  naval  strategy.  US  national  strat¬ 
egy  must  continue,  however,  to  stress  the  extreme  importance  of 
keeping  open  sea  lines  ot  communication,  which  would  still  re¬ 
quire  a  large-scale,  dedicated  sea  control  effort. 

The  primary  benefit  from  a  diffusion  ot  nuclear  striking 
power  throughout  the  fleet  would  be  renewed  credibility  tor  the 
US  Navy's  stated  policy  of  deterrence.  The  Soviets  could  under¬ 
take  a  maritime  theater  nuclear  attack  on  US  forces  only  with  the 
frightening  realization  that  the  US  Navy  would  be  able  to  retaliate 
in  kind— against  not  only  maritime  targets  afloat,  but  also  sup¬ 
port  and  launch  bases  ashore.  This  capability  would  provide  a 
true  form  of  the  "linkage"  strategy  the  US  Navy  now  espouses. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  United  States'  dependence  on  a  strong 
navy  for  national  security,  natural  for  a  maritime  power,  pro¬ 
vides  the  mechanism  for  its  defeat.  The  United  States  critical 
reliance  on  seapower,  coupled  with  the  US  Navy's  lack  of  the  re¬ 
sources  required  to  fight  across  the  full  spectrum  of  maritime  war¬ 
fare,  could  ultimately  be  its  downfall.  The  US  Navy  must  change 
its  fleet  capabilities  and  strategy  to  return  the  United  States  to  the 
position  of  comprehensive  maritime  superiority  that  has  served 
national  security  interests  so  well  in  past  conflicts. 
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The  formulation  of  national  strategy  is  a  four-dimensional 
process  that  seeks  to  gain  maximum  advantage  from  a  nation  s 
political,  economic,  psychological,  and  military  powers  in  peace 
and  war.1  Strategists  recognize  that  each  power  may  be  employed 
either  independently  or  in  combination  with  the  others  to  achieve 
national  objectives  at  any  time  or  under  any  circumstances.  Nor¬ 
mally,  it  is  difficult,  it  not  impossible,  to  formulate  a  successful 
strategy  that  does  not  make  concerted  use  of  all  tour  components 
of  national  power.  Therefore,  the  strategist  must  attempt  to  find 
an  appropriate  balance  between  means  and  objectives  in  each 
instance. 

US  strategists  are  most  successful  at  applying  the  nation's 
economic  and  military  powers  in  support  of  national  objectives. 
Economic  and  military  powers  can  generally  be  understood  and 
quantified  in  measures  such  as  gross  national  product  (GNT),  nat¬ 
ural  resources,  weapons  production  capacity,  or  standing  military 
forces.  The  political  dimensions  of  national  power  are  more  com¬ 
plex  and  not  as  easily  quantified.  However,  there  are  well-devel¬ 
oped  conventions  and  diplomatic  procedures  that  can  be  applied 
to  international  political  affairs.  For  example,  diplomacy  can  be 
used  to  keep  potential  enemies  neutral  or  to  establish  alliances 
that  counter  an  enemy's  advantages.  Of  the  four  dimensions  of 
national  power,  the  psychological  dimension  is  the  least  under¬ 
stood,  the  hardest  to  quantity,  and  the  most  difficult  to  effectively 
apply  to  national  strategy. 

Incorporating  a  psychological  dimension  into  US  strategy  is 
exceedingly  difficult.  The  psychological  component  is  the  least 
developed  part  of  US  national  strategy.  The  inability  to  develop 
an  effective  means  of  integrating  psychological  activities  into  na¬ 
tional  strategy  during  peace  and  war  is  one  of  the  central  failures 
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ot  L'S  national  strategy.  Failure  to  effectively  use  the  nation’s  psy¬ 
chological  powers  was  a  major  factor  in  the  ultimate  failure  in 
Vietnam.  The  same  failure  continues  to  plague  US  efforts  to 
develop  workable  strategies  that  will  secure  vital  US  interests  in 
the  Middle  East  and  Central  America. 

This  essay  examines  the  issue  ot  incorporating  the  nation’s 
psychological  power  into  national  strategy.  1  argue  that  a  democ¬ 
racy  can  define  acceptable  psychological  measures’’  and  specifi¬ 
cally  apply  those  measures  to  support  its  deployed  military  forces. 
I  suggest  a  means  tor  expanding  the  present  ad  hoc  organization 
tor  controlling  military  Psychological  Operations  (PSYOP)  to 
provide  coordinated  national-level  PSYOP  support  to  deployed 
military  forces  as  well  as  operational  guidance  and  leadership  tor 
PSYOP  campaigns. 

The  United  States  needs  a  National  Psychological  Operations 
Committee  to  coordinate  the  nation's  psychological  operations  re¬ 
sources  to  best  support  operation  plans  and  crisis  deployment  of 
US  forces.  The  committee  will  provide  a  mechanism  at  the  nation¬ 
al  level  of  the  US  government  to  coordinate  strategic  psychologi¬ 
cal  operations  activities  and  plans  on  an  interagency  basis.  If  they 
are  to  be  fully  effective,  psychological  operations  plans  have  to 
conform  to  national  policy  guidance  and  must  be  launched  from 
the  foundation  laid  by  peacetime  psychological  efforts.  Further, 
PSYOP  plans  must  be  supported  by  the  full  range  of  US  psycho¬ 
logical  operations  assets.  These  assets  include  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  (DOD)  psychological  warfare  assets  and  the  resources  of 
other  government  agencies  (United  States  Information  Agency 
(USIA),  Department  of  State,  Agency  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment  (AID),  and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA)  when  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  president). 

The  lack  ot  a  national-level  mechanism  to  effectively  inte¬ 
grate  psychological  operations  planning  on  a  worldwide  basis  is 
only  one  part  of  the  problem.  Unfortunately,  the  strongly  pejora¬ 
tive  connotation  of  the  term  "propaganda"  has  complicated 
efforts  to  systematically  analyze  methods  of  applying  US  psycho¬ 
logical  power  m  support  of  national  objectives.  Many  Americans 
reject  the  use  of  propaganda  by  government  agencies  to  influence 
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attitudes  and  motivate  behavior.  US  policymakers  must  over¬ 
come  these  prejudices  and  recognize  that  propaganda,  like  diplo¬ 
macy  or  military  operations,  is  a  morally  neutral  force  that  can  be 
used  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  support  the  entire  spectrum  of  foreign 
policy  goals.  (The  Appendix  contains  a  more  detailed  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  of  propaganda  in  a  democracy. ) 

US  PUBLIC  DIPLOMACY 

During  periods  of  declared  war,  democracies  have  proven 
themselves  remarkably  capable  of  applying  whatever  force  and 
means  are  necessary,  to  include  the  use  of  psychological  warfare, 
to  achieve  final  victory.  In  the  early  twentieth  century,  the  US 
conception  of  propaganda  clearly  limited  psychological  warfare 
to  the  role  of  an  auxiliary  weapon  in  war.  Indeed,  psychological 
warfare  was  accepted  in  conventional  American  terms  only  when 
there  was  a  war  to  be  won. 

Even  though  Americans  generally  acknowledge  that  psycho¬ 
logical  warfare  is  needed  when  the  nation  is  threatened,  they  have 
been  uncomfortable  with  the  national-level  organization  nec¬ 
essary  to  conduct  such  operations.  Americans  have  especially 
resisted  any  form  of  national-level  organization  for  propaganda 
activities  during  peacetime.  Yet,  history  is  replete  with  examples 
of  US  shortfalls— confusion  in  organizations— inability  to  effec¬ 
tively  counter  an  opponent's  propaganda.  (See  the  Appendix  tor 
an  elaboration  of  this  historical  problem.) 

After  the  Vietnam  War  there  wras  an  increasing  awareness 
that  the  United  States  wras  running  a  poor  second  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  area  of  international  communications.  During  the 
years  immediately  following  the  withdrawal  of  US  forces  from 
Southeast  Asia,  the  United  States  allowed  its  informational  and 
cultural  apparatus  to  atrophy  along  with  its  ability  to  conduct 
military  psychological  operations.  The  '  PSYOP  community" 
sagged  to  its  lowest  point  since  World  War  II. 

Administration  Awareness 

The  general  concern  of  a  growing  number  of  policymakers 
over  the  erosion  of  US  informational  capabilities  resulted  in 
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various  efforts  to  arrest  the  decline.  Study  of  Soviet  propaganda 
and  disinformation  programs  became  a  growth  industry  in  Con¬ 
gress  during  the  late  1970s. ;  A  number  of  official  and  unofficial 
studies  were  undertaken  to  examine  the  decline  in  funding  for 
USIA  cultural  and  informational  programs.  Other  studies  tried  to 
identity  the  proper  role  of  the  USIA.4  These  studies,  and  the  hear¬ 
ings  that  followed,  produced  an  awareness  in  large  sections  of 
Congress  and  throughout  Washington  that  something  had  to  be 
done.  When  President  Reagan  took  office  in  1981,  his  administra¬ 
tion  w'as  philosophically  disposed  to  attack  the  problem.  It  not 
only  resurrected  the  floundering  USIA  but  also  considered  the 
entire  information  structure  and  moved  forcefully  to  construct  a 
national  program  that  would  address  the  entire  issue  of  public 
diplomacy.5 

From  the  outset,  the  Reagan  administration  recognized  the 
importance  of  the  psychological  dimension  as  a  key  element  of 
national  strategy,  acknowledging  that  "successful  strategy  must 
have  diplomatic,  political  and  informational  components  built  on 
a  foundation  of  military  strength. "c  The  administration  chose 
"public  diplomacy"  as  the  means  by  which  it  would  pursue  a  psy¬ 
chological  strategy  in  support  of  national  objectives.  It  is 
attempting  to  develop  public  diplomacy  into  a  comprehensive 
program  that  involves  a  complete  range  of  informational  and  cul¬ 
tural  activities  designed  to  support  all  facets  of  national  strategy. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  failed  to  consider  one  impor¬ 
tant  aspect  of  public  diplomacy  in  designing  its  organization.  The 
administration's  program  does  not  include  a  component  for  mili¬ 
tary  psychological  operations  within  its  structure.  Interagency 
coordination  of  psychological  operations  planning  in  anticipation 
of  deployment  of  US  military  forces  during  a  crisis  is  absolutely 
essential  to  US  national  strategy.  Crisis  action  missions  have  tre¬ 
mendous  psychological  impact  and  generally  involve  the  prestige 
as  well  as  the  credibility  of  the  United  States.  Additionally,  strate¬ 
gic  international  information  programs  can  prepare  foreign  audi¬ 
ences  in  the  objective  or  crisis  area  to  assist  US  forces  or  at  least 
remain  neutral. 

Equally  important  is  the  need  to  coordinate  national-level 
support  tor  the  psychological  operations  plans  prepared  by  the 
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Unified  Commands  to  support  their  various  operation  plans. 
These  psychological  operations  plans  are  strategic  in  scope.  They 
must  receive  the  coordinated  support  of  all  agencies  if  they  are  to 
be  successful. 

An  Organization  for  Public  Diplomacy 

One  of  the  Reagan  administrations  first  steps  toward 
improving  US  informational  capabilities  recognized  that  public 
diplomacy  was  not  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  US1A.  National 
Security  Decision  Directive  77  (NSDD-77),  issued  by  President 
Reagan  on  14  January  1983,  created  an  interagency  organization 
for  public  diplomacy. g  The  administration's  emphasis  on  upgrad¬ 
ing  military  forces  and  the  issues  surrounding  Reaganomics" 
have  somewhat  overshadowed  the  landmark  nature  of  NSDD-77. 
Nonetheless,  the  directive  represents  the  most  comprehensive  or¬ 
ganization  the  United  States  has  attempted  since  World  War  II  to 
counter  Soviet  propaganda.  NSDD-77  established  a  standing 
interagency  group  to  develop  coherent,  w’orldwide  informational 
and  cultural  activities  designed  to  support  national  objectives. 
Figure  1  shows  the  structure  of  the  organization. J 

NSDD-77  recognizes  that  public  diplomacy  will  have  the 
best  possibility  of  success  only  if  the  efforts  of  all  agencies  of  the 
government  are  coordinated  on  a  sustained  basis.  Previous  ad  hoc 
arrangements  at  the  national  level  only  loosely  coordinated  the 
efforts  of  the  principal  actors  with  roles  to  play  in  persuasive  com¬ 
munications.  The  USIA,  the  National  Security  Council  (NSC),  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD),  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  (AID),  and  the  Central  In¬ 
telligence  Agency  (CIA)  (when  authorized  by  the  president  in  spe¬ 
cial  situations)  seldom  acted  in  a  coordinated  fashion  to  support 
the  psychological  dimension  of  US  national  strategy.  NSDD-77 
established  a  mechanism  to  achieve  coordinated  operation  of  the 
nation's  psychological  assets. 

Special  Planning  Group 

A  Special  Planning  Group  (SPG)  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Assistant  to  the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs  heads 
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the  public  diplomacy  organization.  The  Special  Planning  Croup  is 
responsible  tor  overall  planning,  direction,  coordination,  and 
monitoring  ot  public  diplomacy  activities  and  implementation  ot 
programs.  Direct  access  to  the  NSC  gives  public  diplomacy 
planners  in  the  SPG  an  important  link  to  national  policy  as  it  is 
being  tormulated. 

SPG  members  are  the  senior  leaders  ot  agencies  that  have 
traditionally  played  key  roles  in  US  persuasive  communications. 
Members  include  the  Secretary  ot  State,  the  Secretary  ot  Detense, 
the  Director  ot  the  USIA.  the  Director  ot  the  Agency  tor  Interna¬ 
tional  Development,  and  the  Assistant  to  the  President  tor 
Communications/0  The  Chairman  may  invite  other  senior  otti- 
cials  and  representatives  to  attend  SPG  meetings  when  their  agen¬ 
cies  are  needed  or  their  interests  are  affected. 

Four  interagency  standing  committees  report  regularly  to  the 
Executive  Committee  ot  the  Special  Planning  Group.  These  are 
the  Public  Attairs.  International  Political,  International  Informa¬ 
tion,  and  International  Broadcasting  Committees.  The  standing 
committees  are  authorized  to  establish  working  groups  or  task 
forces  to  deal  with  specific  issues  or  programs/  : 

Public  Affairs  Committee.  Creation  ot  a  Public  Attairs  Com¬ 
mittee  (PAC)  reflects  the  need  to  explain  US  foreign  policy  ini¬ 
tiatives  and  to  gain  domestic  support  tor  national  security  objec¬ 
tives.  The  Assistant  to  the  President  tor  Communications  and  the 
Deputy  Assistant  tor  National  Security  Attairs  co-chair  the  Public 
Attairs  Committee.  The  committee  plans  and  coordinates  major 
speeches  on  national  security  subjects  and  other  public  appear¬ 
ances  by  senior  officials.  The  Public  Attairs  Committee  also  plans 
and  coordinates  the  domestic  dimension  ot  support  tor  foreign 
policy/- 

Previous  administrations  have  also  recognized  the  need  to 
explain  foreign  policy  initiatives  more  fully  to  domestic  audiences 
and  gauge  public  opinion  as  it  relates  to  national  security  policy. 
A  former  head  tit  the  National  Security  Council  observed  that 

foreign  policy  and  domestic  politics  have  become  increasingly 

intertwined.  T  he  time  when  foreign  policy  could  be  viewed  a*. 
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an  esoteric  exercise  by  a  few  of  the  initiated  is  past.  Today, 
the  public  at  large,  the  mass  media,  the  Congress,  all  insist  on 
participating  in  the  process,  and  that  makes  coordination  at 
the  highest  level  all  the  more  important.' ' 


The  case  of  Central  America  preserts  a  further  example  of  the 
need  to  coordinate  administration  informational  activities  to  sup¬ 
port  foreign  policy.  Public  opinion  polls  indicate  little  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  in  that  region  within  both  the  American 
public  and  international  audiences.  Surveys  also  show  that  the 
majority  of  the  US  public  does  not  know  which  side  the  US  gov¬ 
ernment  supports  in  the  conflicts  in  Nicaragua  and  Cl  Salvador.  : 
The  international  media  focus  on  poverty,  social  inequity,  and 
abuse  of  power  in  Central  America,  seldom  placing  in  proper  per¬ 
spective  the  role  played  by  external  intervention,  especially  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  Cuba,  and  Nicaragua. 

International  Political  Committee.  The  International  Politi¬ 
cal  Committee  (IPO  coordinates  and  implements  international 
political  activities  abroad  in  support  of  US  policy.  '  It  is  chaired 
by  a  senior  representative  of  the  Department  of  State  with  a  vice 
chairman  who  is  a  senior  representative  from  the  US1A.  The  com¬ 
mittee  faces  several  difficult,  tar-reaching  challenges.  It  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  building  the  US  government  capability  to  promote 
democracy  abroad  as  outlined  in  a  speech  by  the  president  in 
London  on  8  June  1982. ^  The  program.  Project  Democracy,  is 
intended  to  train  young  leaders  in  foreign  societies.  The  program 
also  attempts  to  toster  democratic  political  institutions  through 
education,  scholarships,  American  studies,  book  programs,  and 
other  means;  and  to  strengthen  the  institutions  ol  democracy 
through  work  with  labor  unions,  democratic  political  parties, 
media,  and  universities.1' 

International  Information  Committee.  The  International 
Information  Committee  <  1 1 C )  is  chaired  by  a  senior  representative 
ol  the  L1S1A  with  a  vice  chairman  from  the  Department  of  State. 

I  he  IIC  plans,  coordinates,  and  implements  international  infor¬ 
mational  activities  in  support  of  US  national  security  policies  and 
interests.  Project  Truth,"  a  program  launched  in  l°8l  to  porlruv 
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abroad  a  more  favorable  image  ot  the  United  States  and  U>  unin 
ter  Soviet  propaganda  and  disinformation,  is  within  the  IK  s  pur 
view.  The  1IC  coordinates  the  informational  strategies  ot  other 
agencies  anti  interagency  working  groups  and  makes  recom- 
mendations  in  hey  polity  areas.  The  committee  also  coordinates 
and  monitors  implementation  ot  strategies  tor  speiifit  functional 
or  geographic  areas. 

International  Broadcasting  Committee.  I  he  International 
Broadcasting  Committee  (IBO  is  chaired  by  a  representative  ot 
the  Assistant  to  the  President  tor  National  Security  Affair'-. 
Among  its  principal  responsibilities  are  diplomatic  and  technical 
planning  related  to  modernization  of  US  international  broadcast¬ 
ing  capabilities  and  the  development  ot  antijamming  strategies 
and  techniques.  The  committee  is  also  charged  with  developing 
long-term  plans  that  consider  the  potential  tor  direct  television 
broadcasting. 

Military  Psychological  Operations 

A  major  shortfall  ot  the  N’SDD-  77  organization  is  that  it  does 
not  include  military  psychological  operations  within  its  organiza¬ 
tional  structure.  Military  psychological  operations  are  used  when 
higher  levels  ot  force  than  normal  peacetime  diplomacy  are  re¬ 
quired  to  achieve  national  objectives.  When  military  psychologi¬ 
cal  operations  become  necessary,  they  must  continue  and  build 
upon  ongoing  noncrisis  or  peacetime  activity.  I o  commence  mili¬ 
tary  PSYOP  without  considering  previous  peacetime  themes  is 
not  logical,  nor  is  it  very  smart  it  the  United  States  want  to  be 
perceived  by  a  foreign  target  audience  as  being  consistent  honest, 
iind  stable.  I  lie  absence  of  that  consideration  prevents  positive  re¬ 
sults.  Additionally,  because  US  military  forces  on  crisis  action 
missions  need  the  support  ol  psychological  operations  and  tin- 
assets  ot  all  national-level  agencies  ot  our  government,  the  ab¬ 
sence  ot  a  national-level  nu-c  hanism  tor  coordinating  psychologi¬ 
cal  operations  also  has  a  negative  impact  on  Unit  ic'd  Command 
c  ontingency  planning. 
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US  PSYCHOLOGICAL  OPERATIONS 
IN  ACTION— GRENADA 


A  crisis  is  defined  ns  a  situation  th«\t  develops  r.tpidlv  and  cre¬ 
ates  a  diplomatic,  political,  or  military  situation  requiring  the 
deployment  ot  military  forces  to  achieve  national  objectives.  By 
their  very  nature,  crises  have  immense  psychological  impact  on 
world  audiences  and  are  generally  accompanied  by  mass  contu¬ 
sion  and  lack  of  information.  Because  id  the  fast  pace  at  which 
crises  develop,  the  Services  have  developed  a  well-defined  Crisis 
Action  System  (CAS*  to  deploy  the  forces  necessary  to  carry  out 
decisions  ot  the  National  Command  Authorities  (NCAc 
Although  the  system  is  very  effective  at  deploying  forces,  it  does 
not  provide  for  consideration  ot  the  situation's  psychological  im¬ 
pact  on  world  public  opinion.  This  is  left  to  chance. 

The  recent  Grenada  operation.  Urgent  Fury,  demonstrated 
the  full  capability  ot  the  CAS  to  assemble  and  deploy  joint  forces 
in  an  extremely  short  period  ot  time.  Unlike  previous  deploy¬ 
ments,  such  as  the  Marines  to  Beirut,  the  Grenada  operation  in¬ 
cluded  PSYOP  forces  from  all  Services.  The  role  ot  PSYOP  in  the 
operation  demonstrates  PSYOP  capabilities,  but  it  also  illustrates 
the  need  tor  a  national-level  coordination  mechanism  tor  PSYOP 
matters. 

Technical  Proficiency 

It  quickly  became  apparent  during  Operation  Urgent  Fury 
that  PSYOP  would  be  a  key  factor  in  all  communications  with 
both  enemy  and  friendly  groups  on  Grenada.  The  operation 
demonstrated  again  that  PSYOP  is  often  the  only  means  ot  mass 
communications  a  tactical  commander  has  with  both  enemv  and 
friendly  groups  in  a  combat  area.  Grenada's  radii'  station  was 
dam.  ged  on  the  first  day  ot  the  operation.  All  other  forms  ot  com¬ 
munication  were  also  disrupted.  The  only  means  ot  mass  com¬ 
munication  on  the  island  became  leaflets,  posters,  and  PSYOP 
radio  broadcasts  by  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  PSYOP  forces. 

The  initial  leaflets  dropped  during  the  assault  phase  ot  the 
operation  were  prepared  by  the  Army's  4th  PSYOP  Group. 
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printed  aboard  Navy  ships,  and  dropped  by  Marine  helicopters. 
These  leaflets  urged  civilians  to  stay  in  their  homes  and  advised 
them  to  tune  their  radios  to  the  frequency  on  which  the  Air  Force 
Coronet  Solo  (EC-I30E  aircraft)  was  broadcasting.  Coronet  Solo 
broadcasts  kept  the  citizens  informed  during  the  peak  combat 
periods  and  gave  them  guidance  concerning  safety  measures  they 
should  take.  On  the  second  day  ot  the  operation,  the  Navy 
deployed  its  radio  transmitter  (AN  ULT-3)  to  Grenada  to 
augment  the  efforts  of  Coronet  Solo  and  increase  the  broadcasting 
hours.  Radio  broadcast  material  was  prepared  by  PSYOP  special¬ 
ists  from  the  4th  PSYOP  Group  and  broadcast  using  local 
Grenadian  announcers.  Music  and  tape  recorded  material  from 
the  Voice  ot  America  was  used  as  "filler"  programing. 

The  Army's  principal  PSYOP  radio,  a  50  KVV  transmitter 
(AN  TRT-22),  was  deployed  when  it  became  obvious  that  a 
larger  radio  was  needed  to  cover  the  island.  PSYOP  personnel 
eventually  prepared  and  broadcast  11  hours  of  programing  per 
day.  When  hostilities  ceased,  responsibility  for  programing  and 
broadcasting  was  turned  over  to  the  government  of  Grenada.  US 
PSYOP  personnel  continued  to  provide  operational  and  mainte¬ 
nance  support.  PSYOP  elements  kept  the  population  of  Grenada 
continuously  informed  and  also  directed  extensive  surrender 
appeals  to  Cuban  forces  and  Peoples  Revolutionary  Army 
soldiers. 

PSYOP  units  produced  over  900,000  leaflets,  handbills,  and 
posters  to  support  combat  operations  and  subsequent  consoli¬ 
dation  operations.  These  were  dropped  to  Cubans  in  remote 
areas,  urging  them  to  surrender.  Other  leaflet  and  poster  cam¬ 
paigns  announced  amnesty  programs,  announced  rewards  for  the 
turn-in  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  provided  information  on 
hostile  forces  on  the  island.  Both  the  radio  broadcasts  and  the 
printed  media  were  backed  up  by  extensive  use  of  loudspeaker 
teams,  which  operated  with  both  combat  forces  and  civil  affairs 
teams. 

PSYOP  Coordination 

The  PSYOP  personnel  on  Operation  Urgent  Fury  were  tech¬ 
nically  proficient  and  skilled  at  identifying  and  communicating 
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with  key  target  groups.  These  personnel  backed  up  their  experi¬ 
ence  and  ability  with  prudence  and  common  sense  regarding 
national-level  policy  and  guidance.  But  they  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  determine  the  overall  objectives  ot  the  operation  and 
what  the  policy  should  be  toward  different  groups.  This  difficulty 
caused  delays  during  the  planning  ot  media  campaigns  on 
Grenada  and  caused  some  PSYOP  efforts  to  be  overtaken  by 
events  before  a  campaign  could  be  mounted.  A  specific  national- 
level  mechanism  to  coordinate  PSYOP  themes  with  national 
objectives  and  information  efforts  would  have  made  PSYOP  cam¬ 
paigns  and  radio  broadcasts  much  more  effective.  Additionally, 
such  a  mechanism  would  have  assured  that  psychological  opera¬ 
tions  were  following  national  policy  guidance  tor  the  operation. 

At  the  outset  of  the  deployment,  PSYOP  guidance  was 
passed  through  normal  channels  to  PSYOP  forces,  but  there  was 
no  effective  feedback  for  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  operations 
in  Grenada  in  relation  to  national  information  programs. 

Strategic  PSYOP  Planning 

Although  psychological  operations  conducted  during  the 
Grenada  operation  indicated  significant  strengths  and  valuable 
tactical  capabilities,  deficiencies  in  the  tactical  PSYOP  organi¬ 
zation  also  were  evident.  More  must  be  done  to  improve  planning 
and  coordination  in  the  area  ot  strategic  psychological  operations. 
The  operation  plans  ot  the  Unified  Commands  incorporate 
psychological  operations  that  can  significantly  affect  the  outcome 
ot  operations  at  the  strategic  level. 

Unified  Command  PSYOP  plans  have  been  developed  by 
psychological  operations  specialists  from  the  4th  PSYOP  Group 
at  Fort  Bragg  working  closely  with  PSYOP  staff  officers  at  Unified 
Command -level  and  below.  These  supporting  PSYOP  plans  of 
the  Unified  Command  carefully  consider  the  PSYOP  capabilities 
and  assets  of  all  relevant  national  agencies,  particularly  the 
Department  of  State,  the  USIA,  and  the  CIA.  But  no  interagency 
coordination  to  support  these  military  plans  takes  place  beyond 
that  broadly  specified  in  several  bilateral  memorandums  of  under¬ 
standing  between  DOD  and  other  agencies.  No  specific 
mechanism  exists  tor  effectively  integrating  the  psychological 
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operations  capabilities  and  plans  ot  the  military  Services  with 
those  of  the  national-level  agencies. 


NATIONAL  PSYOP  COORDINATION 

The  public  diplomacy  organization  created  by  NSDD-77 
began  the  process  of  supporting  our  national  strategy  with  coordi¬ 
nated  information  programs.  International  informational,  educa¬ 
tional,  and  cultural  programs  have  received  particular  emphasis. 
One  additional  step  remains  to  be  taken.  The  public  diplomacy 
organization  should  incorporate  an  element  that  plans  and  coordi¬ 
nates  the  nation's  psychological  means  to  ensure  continuity  ot 
PSYOP  effort  during  the  transition  from  peace  to  w'ar,  maximum 
PSYOP  support  of  US  objectives  (political  and  military!,  and 
optimum  support  of  deployed  military  forces. 

This  important  aspect  of  the  United  States'  foreign  policy  can 
no  longer  be  ignored  or  left  to  chance.  Psychological  operations 
are  a  necessary  part  of  US  foreign  policy  w'hen  national  interests 
are  at  stake,  either  in  crises,  in  Internal  Detense  and  Development 
UDAD)  operations  such  as  those  Central  America,  or  in  open  con¬ 
flict  with  an  aggressor  nation.  PSYOP  in  these  situations  are 
absolutely  essential,  beyond  ordinary  public  diplomacy  mass 
communication  techniques,  and  they  must  be  coordinated  and 
centrally  directed. 

1  recommend  that  a  National  Committee  for  Psychological 
Operations  be  organized  under  the  Public  Diplomacy  Special 
Planning  Group,  as  shown  in  figure  2.  This  committee  would 
provide  a  permanent  institutional  framework  writhin  which 
clearly  defined  and  coordinated  psychological  operations  policies 
and  doctrine  could  be  developed.  The  committee  would  provide  a 
means  tor  resolving  long-standing  interagency  variances  regard¬ 
ing  PSYOP  organization,  doctrine,  and  strategy.  Most 
importantly,  a  planning  system  tor  interagency  coordination  ot 
psychological  operations  would  finally  be  established  at  the 
national  level. 
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Organization  of  a  National  PSYOP  Committee 

A  senior  representative  trom  the  US1A  should  chair  the  rec¬ 
ommended  National  PSYOP  Committee  (NPO.  Precedent  tor 
this  recommendation  is  contained  in  Executive  Order  11522. 
which  directs  the  USIA  to  develop  plans  to  assist  and  support  psy¬ 
chological  operations.  The  order  directs  the  USIA  to 

Participate  in  the  development  ot  policy  with  regard  to  the 
psychological  aspects  ot  defense  and  develop  plans  tor  assist¬ 
ing  the  appropriate  agencies  in  the  execution  ot  psychological 
operations  with  special  attention  to  overseas  crisis  short  ot 
war.21 

The  other  members  of  the  committee  should  be  senior  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  Department  ot  State.  DOD,  the  CIA,  and  the  NSC. 
State  Department  and  NSC  members  would  provide  vital  links  to 
general  guidance  on  US  policy  and  objectives.  The  CIA  should 
contribute  to  the  committee  as  much  as  possible  to  derive  tull  psy¬ 
chological  benefit  from  the  CIA’s  special  missions  and  capabili¬ 
ties. 

The  mission  of  the  National  PSYOP  Committee  should  be  to 
achieve  interagency  planning,  coordination,  and  management  of 
national  informational  and  psychological  operations  assets  in  sup¬ 
port  of  military  operations  and  contingencies.  The  committee 
should  — 

•  Review  and  coordinate  between  government  and  military 
agencies  all  psychological  operations  plans. 

•  Provide  ongoing  psychological  operations  policy  guidance 
through  appropriate  agency  channels  to  operational  ele¬ 
ments. 

•  Establish  programs  to  develop  and  improve  psychological 
operations  techniques  and  equipment  tor  communicating 
with  foreign  audiences  during  military  contingency  oper¬ 
ations  or  general  war. 

•  Establish  programs  and  policy  for  analyzing  and  counter¬ 
ing  psychological  operations  directed  against  US  forces  and 
populations. 
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•  Establish  programs  for  cross-training  between  agencies  to 
build  a  capability  tor  integrated  operations. 


PSYOP  Interagency  Group 

An  interagency  group  subordinate  to  the  National  PSYOP 
Committee  should  be  established  to  provide  staff  assistance  and  to 
coordinate  between  national-level  agencies.  The  first  tasks  this 
new  interagency  group  should  undertake  are  defining  national 
psychological  operations  and  doctrine,  establishing  procedures 
for  formulating  and  integrating  national  psychological  operations 
plans,  and  establishing  a  mechanism  for  coordinating  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  various  agencies  when  US  forces  are  deployed. 

The  interagency  group  should  also  review  and  statt  the 
PSYOP  support  requirements  identified  by  Unified  Command 
PSYOP  plans,  including  a  review  ot  psychological  operations 
equipment  and  personnel  available  from  all  agencies  to  support 
PSYOP  plans  and  activities.  The  interagency  group  should  be 
empowered  to  make  recommendations  for  improving  PSYOP 
capabilities  where  shortfalls  exist.  When  a  crisis  occurs,  the 
interagency  group  should  be  responsible  tor  PSYOP  contingency 
planning  and  guidance  to  deployed  PSYOP  forces.  To  fulfill  that 
responsibility,  the  group  will  need  to  develop  concepts  and  proce¬ 
dures  adapted  to  the  Crisis  Action  System. 

I  recommend  that  the  membership  ot  the  interagency  group 
parallel  the  membership  of  the  National  PSYOP  Committee,  with 
the  US1A  providing  the  chairman.  However,  the  vice  chairman 
should  be  from  the  Joint  Special  Operations  Agency  (!SOA>  or¬ 
ganized  on  1  January  1984  whthin  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Statt.  The 
JSOA  has  a  PSYOP  branch  within  its  organization,  sufficiently 
manned  and  ideally  suited  to  coordinate  DOL9  PSYOP  matters. 

A  National  PSYOP  Implementation  Plan  (Nidi  outlined  in 
the  Appendix,  should  be  the  basis  for  coordination  of  PSYOP  re¬ 
sources  and  activity.  National-level  agencies  would  retain  the 
NPIP  as  an  approved  PSYOP  crisis  or  war  plan  once  the  inter- 
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agency  group  has  completed  slatting  and  coordination  and  the 
National  PSYOP  Committee  has  reviewed  the  plan. 


Many  constraints  act  against  the  use  ot  psychological  means 
to  achieve  foreign  policy  objectives.  Yet,  it  the  United  States  is 
going  to  be  successful  in  furthering  its  global  interests  while  con¬ 
currently  maintaining  international  peace  and  security,  it  must 
find  a  way  to  communicate  with  world  audiences  and  gain  sup¬ 
port  tor  its  policies  in  the  critical  area  ot  world  public  opinion. 

The  Reagan  administration,  recognizing  that  effective  inter¬ 
national  communications  are  an  essential  factor  in  our  peacetime 
strategy,  has  created  a  mechanism  for  developing  and  managing 
the  r.ational-level  assets  available  to  conduct  effective  psychologi¬ 
cal  programs.  However,  the  mechanism  falls  short  of  the  mark.  It 
does  not  address  the  transition  from  peacetime  to  moments  ot 
crisis  or  all-out  war.  Although  the  public  diplomacy  organization 
provides  the  interagency  organization  and  continuity  needed  to 
develop  coherent,  worldwide  information  strategies,  it  does  not 
provide  a  means  for  coordinating  and  integrating  psychological 
operations  conducted  by  the  military;  nor  does  it  provide  for  sup¬ 
port  ot  a  deployed  military  force. 

A  Psychological  Operations  Committee  subordinate  to  the 
Special  Planning  Group  is  needed  if  the  United  States  is  to  begin 
the  interagency  cooperation  required  to  fully  support  national 
policy  objectives  and  strategic  military  psychological  operations 
plans.  National-level  coord  nation  of  Unified  Command  psycho¬ 
logical  operations  plans  is  necessary  to  successfully  and  effectively 
integrate  those  plans  into  the  core  of  US  national  strategy.  The 
ultimate  success  ot  a  Unified  Command  operational  plan  hinges 
on  the  reception  US  forces  receive  w'hen  they  enter  an  operational 
area.  Psychological  operations  can  decisively  influence  the  nature 
ot  this  reception.  To  begin  coordination  ot  national  PSYOP  sup¬ 
port  when  a  military  force  commences  deployment  is  to  begin  too 
late.  Strategic  psychological  operations  must  precede  the  forces 
and  prepare  the  area  in  advance.  The  planning  and  interagency 
coordination  necessary  to  make  these  psychological  operations 
successful  must  begin  even  earlier. 
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When  an  unforeseen  crisis  does  occur,  a  permanent  Psycho¬ 
logical  Operations  Committee  would  provide  a  means  tor  rapid 
assessment  and  coordination  ot  psychological  operations  support¬ 
ing  military  activities.  Well-conceived  psychological  operations 
during  a  crisis  may,  in  tact,  deter  an  adversary  from  following 
through  on  his  actions  before  US  forces  are  deployed.  I  he  poten¬ 
tial  tor  strategic  psychological  operations  in  most  crises  is  limited 
only  by  imagination  and  lack  of  organization. 

For  psychological  operations  to  be  effective,  our  policymak¬ 
ers  and  agencies  with  PSYOP  missions  and  functions  must  view 
their  actions  as  a  united  whole.  Without  organizational  direction 
that  has  a  strategic  tocus,  US  psychological  operations  probably 
will  never  play  an  effective  role  in  national  strategy  or  become  an 
integral  part  of  our  national  security  programs. 
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APPENDIX 

A.  THE  INFORMATION  CONTINUUM 


We  must  establish  "terms  ot  reference"  tor  discussing  the  psy¬ 
chological  powers  of  a  nation.  Confusion  over  terminology  prob¬ 
ably  has  done  more  than  any  other  single  factor  to  hamper  US 
efforts  to  harness  America's  psychological  power  and  devise  effec¬ 
tive  psychological  programs. 

The  central  feature  of  a  nation's  psychological  power  is  the 
propaganda  that  it  generates  and  transmits  to  either  worldwide  or 
selected  foreign  audiences.  Propaganda  and  its  functions  can  vary 
from  general  efforts  designed  to  "tell  America  s  story ”  to  psycho¬ 
logical  warfare  programs  designed  to  destroy  the  morale  of  enemy 
soldiers,  leaders,  and  citizens.  Various  terms  describe  this  range  of 
activities.  Other  terms  describe  programs  that  involve  sophisti¬ 
cated  target  audience  analysis  and  coordinated  media  events. 
Some  students  of  the  subject  argue  that  "to  distinguish  exactly  be¬ 
tween  propaganda  and  information  is  impossible."  ;; 

Many  euphemisms  (such  as  "persuasive  communications  or 
political  advocacy  )  are  used  to  describe  propaganda  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  disguise  what  is  really  being  discussed.  However,  the 
euphemisms  tail  to  hide  the  real  subject  and  generally  cause  great¬ 
er  suspicion  in  those  who  feel  that  propaganda  should  not  be  used 
in  a  democracy.  Additionally,  a  large  number  of  terms  from  the 
"cold  war  period  have  further  complicated  the  language  ot 
propaganda. 

Table  1  gives  some  idea  of  the  bewildering  lexicon  that  has 
developed  in  the  field  ot  psychological  action.  The  table  does  not 
include  all  ot  the  terms  that  have  been  used  to  describe  propa¬ 
ganda.  Instead,  it  provides  a  sampling  of  words  commonly  used 
during  various  periods  over  the  last  30-40  years  to  describe 
propaganda,  and  shows  the  context  within  which  these  terms  have 
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Table  1 

Range  of  Psychological  Action 


Type  of  Action 

Application 

General 

War 

Limited 

War 

“Cold 

War" 

Diplomatic 

Tension 

Agitprop 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Campaign  of  Truth 

X 

Cold  War 

X 

Ideological  Warfare 

X 

Indirect  Aggression 

X 

International 

Communication 

X 

International  Information 

X 

International 

Propaganda 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Nerve  Warfare 

X 

X 

X 

Oversea  Information 

X 

X 

Perception  Management 

X 

Political  Advocacy 

X 

Political 

Communications 

X 

Political  Warfare 

X 

Propaganda 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Propaganda  Warfare 

X 

X 

Psychological  Action 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Psychological 

Operations 

X 

X 

X 

Psychological  Warfare 

X 

X 

Public  Diplomacy 

X 

Public  Opinion 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Persuasive 

Communications 

X 

Thought  War 

X 

War  for  the  Minds  of  Men 

X 

War  of  Ideas 

X 

X 

War  of  Words 

X 

Source:  Adapted  from  Roland  I.  Perusse,  “Psychological  Warfare  Reap¬ 
praised,"  in  A  Psychological  Warfare  Casebook ,  eds.  William  E. 
Daugherty  and  Morris  Janowitz  (Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins 
Press,  1958),  pp.  25-26. 
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been  applied.  The  number  of  terms  from  the  cold  war  period  is 
striking.  Indeed,  the  cold  war  made  the  language,  as  well  as  the 
process,  of  propaganda  a  permanent  feature  of  American  govern¬ 
ment. 

Definition  of  Key  Terms 

In  order  to  develop  the  basis  for  psychological  initiatives 
designed  to  systematically  support  US  foreign  policies,  a  more 
precise  (and  uncompromisingly  candid)  application  of  terms  is  re¬ 
quired.  Therefore,  it  is  useful  to  define  key  terms  and  how  I  apply 
them  in  this  essay.  The  terms  as  defined— public  information, 
public  diplomacy,  psychological  operations,  and  psychological 
warfare — represent  a  continuum  of  control  and  manipulation  of 
information.  The  continuum  ranges  from  the  comparatively  be¬ 
nign  aspect  of  peacetime  public  information  to  the  drastic  meas¬ 
ures  undertaken  in  psychological  warfare.  After  defining  the 
terms,  I  will  describe  an  empirical  model  that  suggests  how  a 
democratic  government  can  apply  each  of  these  measures. 

Public  information.  Information  which  is  released  or  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  primary  purpose  of  keeping  the  public  fully  in¬ 
formed,  thereby  gaining  their  understanding  and  support.’* 

Public  information  is  a  form  of  propaganda  in  that  it  at¬ 
tempts,  through  organized  persuasion  and  systematic  use  of  infor¬ 
mation,  to  create  trust  and  confidence  within  the  general  public.  A 
term  that  is  virtually  synonymous  with  public  information  is  pub¬ 
lic  relations  (PR).  Public  relations  is  the  art  "of  using  ideas  and 
information  through  all  available  means  of  communication,  to 
create  a  favorable  climate  of  opinion  for  products,  services,  and 
the  corporation  itself.”  24  In  today's  world  PR  has  become  an 
international  phenomenon.  Corporations  spend  vast  sums  of 
money  to  establish  the  best  possible  image  for  their  companies 
and  their  products.  This  activity  is  identical,  in  most  respects,  to 
the  propaganda  governments  generate  in  their  public  information 
efforts. 

Although  most  Americans  accept  the  often  blatant  exaggera¬ 
tion  and  "hype"  of  commercial  PR  experts,  they  react  with  suspi¬ 
cion  and  antipathy  toward  similar  efforts  by  their  government  to 
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forcefully  gain  domestic  support  for  its  'products  and  services. 
The  public  resistance  to  government  PR  stems  in  part  from  con¬ 
cern  that  those  controlling  the  output  of  public  information  will 
abuse  the  power  of  their  offices  tor  partisan  political  purposes. 
There  is  also  great  concern  and  resistance  whenever  government 
public  information  agencies  are  used  to  vigorously  build  con¬ 
sensus  or  gain  public  support  tor  large  increases  in  the  defense 
budget  or  an  unpopular  treaty.  Few  written  guidelines  exist  in  this 
area.  Generally,  a  free  press  and  a  watchful  Congress  have  raised 
storm  warnings  when  government  public  information  agencies 
have  transcended  the  bounds  ot  acceptable  political  behavior. 

Public  diplomacy.  The  use  of  international  information  pro¬ 
grams  together  with  cultural  exchanges  to  create  ideas  and 
attitudes  which  support  foreign  policy  and  national  goals.  It 
includes  international  political  activities  used  in  conjunction 
with  information,  cultural  and  educational  programs  to 
develop  democratic  infrastructures.  A  public  affairs  compo¬ 
nent  is  used  to  explain  foreign  policy  initiatives  and  programs 
to  the  general  public  and  gain  their  support.'5 

Public  diplomacy  represents  a  distinctly  American  approach 
to  propaganda.  The  concept  ot  public  diplomacy  is  a  recent  one 
that  began  to  find  acceptance  in  the  1970s.  A  precise  definition  ot 
the  concept  and  the  activities  it  encompasses  is  still  being  devel¬ 
oped.  Public  diplomacy  s  most  distinguishing  characteristic  is  that 
it  addresses  people  rather  than  governments.  Broadly  stated. 
Public  diplomacy  complements  and  reinforces  traditional  gov- 
ernment-to-government  diplomacy  by  seeding  to  communicate 
with  peoples  ot  other  nations."  2t’  It  encompasses  both  informa¬ 
tional  and  cultural  activities  used  by  the  government  to  gain 
foreign  and  domestic  acceptance  of  anti  support  tor  its  policies 
and  national  security  objectives. 

Public  diplomacy  entails  a  high  degree  ot  information  coordi¬ 
nation  and  a  broad  application  ot  mass  communication  tech¬ 
niques  to  achieve  desired  ends.  It  recognizes  that  all  diplomacy  is 
concerned  with  international  competition.  It  is  concerned  with  the 
management  ol  conflict  and  operates  in  situations  ot  diplomatic 
tension  short  ot  formally  declared  w'ar.  Public  diplomacy  recog¬ 
nizes  the  role  ot  opinion  and  ideas  in  international  conflict  and 
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uses  mass  communications  to  gain  acceptance  of  foreign  policy 
and  national  security  objectives. 

Psychological  operations.  I  hose  operations  include  psycho¬ 
logical  warfare  and  in  addition,  encompass  those  political, 
military,  economic  and  ideological  actions  planned  and  con¬ 
ducted  to  create  in  neutral  or  friendly  toreign  groups  the  emo¬ 
tions,  attitudes,  or  behavior  to  support  the  achievement  ot 
national  objectives. - 

This  definition  ot  psychological  operations  is  unfortunate. 
The  term  was  tirst  used  in  l°45  and  adopted  by  the  Army  in 
l°57.:'s  In  the  context  ot  the  cold  war  the  Army  was  more  com¬ 
fortable  with  the  term  "psychological  operations  than  with  the 
more  blunt,  less  flexible  term,  "psychological  warfare.”  Psycho¬ 
logical  operations"  was  added  to  the  lexicon  ot  the  cold  war, 
" "indicating  a  recognition  that  such  operations  do  not  require  a 
formal  state  of  war  and  that  they  are  not  directed  solely  against 
enemies.” 

The  present  definition  seems  to  imply  that  its  use  against 
neutral  or  friendly  groups’  is  a  relatively  routine  occurrence.  The 
inclusion  of  "psychological  warfare  among  the  actions  encom¬ 
passed  by  psychological  operations  can  appear  to  imply  that  this 
form  ot  "warfare  is  an  adjunct  to  psychological  operations  that 
can  be  directed  at  neutral  and  friendly,  as  well  as  at  hostile,  tor¬ 
eign  groups.  Little  wonder  that  many  US  citizens  become  con¬ 
cerned  when  forceful  arguments  are  made  concerning  the  need  tor 
coordinated  psychological  operations  programs  to  support  na¬ 
tional  security  objectives.  One  can  legitimately  ask  "Why  do  we 
need  to  target  friendly  groups,  especially  during  peacetime,  with  a 
weapons  system?"  It  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  a  more  restrictive  definition  of  psycho¬ 
logical  operation..,  although  one  is  certainly  needed  to  define 
more  accurately  the  actual  "target."  Rather,  we  must  use  the  term 
only  when  referring  to  the  process  ot  communication  in  conflict 
situations  that  require  military  force. 

Psychological  operations  can  be  viewed  as  a  logical  accom¬ 
panying  form  of  communications  during  a  transition  from  policies 
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employing  diplomatic  methods  ot  persuasion  to  those  including 
the  application  ot  more  forceful  methods.  The  employment  ot 
psychological  operations  should  be  considered  when  public  diplo¬ 
macy  and  other  diplomatic  activities  have  proven  unsuccessful  in 
securing  vital  national  security  objectives.  Psychological  oper¬ 
ations  cannot  substitute  tor  military  force;  they  can  be  employed 
either  independently  from  military  action  or  in  support  ot  military 
activities.  When  used  to  support  military  operations,  psychologi¬ 
cal  operations  must  be  integrated  closely  with  other  related  as¬ 
pects  of  national  policy.  The  use  of  psychological  operations  in 
this  context  is  "a  continuation  ot  political  activity  by  other 
means."  w 

Psychological  warfare.  The  planned  use  of  propaganda  and 
other  psychological  actions  having  the  primary  purpose  ot 
influencing  the  opinions,  emotions,  attitudes,  and  behavior  ot 
hostile  foreign  groups  in  such  a  way  as  to  support  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  national  objectives. <! 

Psychological  warfare  is  concerned  w'ith  hostile  targets  in 
wartime.  Loose  application  of  the  term  in  situations  such  as  the 
ideological  struggle  of  the  cold  war  or  to  dramatize  the  propa¬ 
ganda  campaigns  of  the  United  States  and  the  USSR  causes  am¬ 
biguity.  Psychological  warfare  is  a  highly  constrained,  directly 
controlled  means  of  attacking  the  enemy's  main  forces  as  well  as 
his  civilian  support  base.  Yet,  even  when  dealing  with  a  combat 
target,  only  a  part  of  the  psychological  warfare  effort  is  directed 
toward  creating  contusion,  fear,  panic,  and  similar  negative 
conditions. 

Quite  as  much,  it  not  more,  effort  is  made  to  communicate 
credible  news,  to  reason  with,  to  persuade,  to  convince  the 
enemy  you  regard  him  as  an  intelligent  human  being  who, 
given  half  a  chance,  would  clean  house  and  establish  a  decent 
government  for  his  country.  .  .  . 

Ciausewitz  wrote,  "The  conduct  of  war,  in  its  great  outlines, 
is  therefore  policy  itself,  which  takes  up  the  sword  in  place  ot  the 
pen.  .  .  ."  "  Employed  during  a  declared  emergency  or  war,  psy¬ 
chological  warfare  attempts  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the 
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"sword'  by  attacking  the  will  of  enemy  military  and  civil  forces.  It 
uses  the  communications  power  of  the  "pen"  as  a  more  benign  in¬ 
strument  tor  bettering  war.  In  tact,  both  the  Hague  and  Geneva 
Conventions  recognized  psychological  warfare  as  one  ot  the  few 
completely  legitimate  weapons  which  can  be,  on  occasion, 
directed  against  an  exclusively  civilian  or  noncombatant  target.'5 
Psychological  warfare  gives  the  commander  a  humane  means  ot 
communicating  with  the  enemy  population  even  when  planning 
the  destruction  ot  the  enemy's  fighting  base  and  attacking  his  will 
to  resist. 

Transition  to  War 

Psychological  actions  cover  a  spectrum  from  comparatively 
low  to  greater  levels  of  control  and  force,  just  as  international 
conflict  itself  covers  a  spectrum  that  ranges  from  peace  through 
periods  of  heightened  tension  and  limited  war  to,  in  extreme 
cases,  general  war.  General  war  represents  "the  upper  extremity 
of  a  whole  scale  ot  international  conflict  of  ascending  intensify 
and  scope."  55  Along  this  scale  nations  attempt  to  assert  their  will 
through  military  and  nonmilitary  means  as  their  policy  and  polit¬ 
ical  objectives  come  into  conflict  with  those  of  other  nations.  A 
similar  scale  can  be  applied  to  psychological  actions  used  to  sup¬ 
port  national  security  strategies. 

I  will  use  the  terms  defined  previously — public  information, 
public  diplomacy,  psychological  operations,  and  psychological 
warfare — to  illustrate  the  levels  of  control  over  information  at 
each  point  on  the  spectrum.  Figure  3  represents  the  levels  of  con¬ 
trol  over  information  that  are  required  as  conflict  increases  and 
more  drastic  psychological  methods  are  employed.  At  the  low  end 
of  the  spectrum,  during  peacetime,  democracies  demand  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  relatively  tree  from  manipulation  and  control.  Normal 
public  information  activity  by  government  agencies  is  accepted  as 
long  as  the  information  is  "honest  and  true”  and  does  not  attempt 
to  mask  obvious  discrepancies  or  to  deceive. 

At  the  next  level,  public  diplomacy  is  used  to  generate  sup¬ 
port  tor  foreign  policy  initiatives  and  to  reinforce  the  impact  of 
these  initiatives  on  foreign  groups.  Public  diplomacy  attempts  to 
create  a  climate  ot  domestic  opinion  in  which  the  nation's  policies 
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can  be  formulated  and  executed.  Public  diplomacy  is  "organized 
persuasion"  in  that  the  informational  efforts  of  major  government 
agencies  are  coordinated  to  achieve  the  best  possible  effect. 

When  diplomacy  and  other  political  means  are  no  longer  suf¬ 
ficient  to  achieve  national  objectives,  higher  levels  of  force  may  be 
applied  to  achieve  foreign  policy  goals.  However,  when  applying 
measures  of  force  to  achieve  its  goals,  a  nation  normally  does  not 
discontinue  all  forms  of  international  communications.  Both  mili¬ 
tary  and  psychological  means  can  be  applied  in  a  coordinated, 
directed  fashion,  and  with  increasing  intensity,  to  gain  an  objec¬ 
tive.  The  use  of  psychological  operations  represents  an  increase  in 
the  level  of  control  over  information,  and  it  frequently,  although 
not  necessarily,  accompanies  the  threat  or  use  of  military  torce. 

Psychological  operations  are  most  often  employed  during 
peacetime  to  support  military  forces  deployed  on  crisis  action  mis¬ 
sions  (peacekeeping  missions,  hostage  rescue  missions,  military 
assistance  missions)  and  during  civic  action  and  consolidation 
operations  (reestablishing  or  building  democratic  infrastructure) 
following  periods  of  unconventional  warfare  or  general  war. 
Psychological  operations  can  be  employed  in  situations  short  of 
general  war  to  secure  limited  war  objectives. 

The  "operational"  connotation  implicit  in  the  term  psycho¬ 
logical  operations"  suggests  that  high  levels  of  planning  and  co¬ 
ordination  are  necessary  to  achieve  desired  ends.  This,  in  tact,  is 
true  of  both  psychological  operations  and  psychological  warfare. 
Within  the  military  establishment,  staff  officers  develop  plans  that 
integrate  the  assets  available  to  military  commanders  to  support 
operational  goals.  Similar  plans  for  employing  civilian  psycho¬ 
logical  operations  assets,  or  tor  integrating  civilian  and  military 
psychological  initiatives,  are  not  nearly  so  common.  This  lack  of 
planning  for  civilian  psychological  action  creates  the  potential  tor 
ineffectiveness  or  inconsistency  in  the  nation’s  overall  psychologi¬ 
cal  operations 

Psychological  warfare  involves  the  greatest  degree  of  control 
over  information  and  generally  is  instituted  only  at  the  highest 
end  of  the  conflict  spectrum,  to  support  the  nation's  war  effort. 
Psychological  warfare  includes  "warfare  psychologically  waged 
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and  other  measures  designed  to  attack  and  destroy  the  enemy's 
will  to  resist.  In  this  context,  psychological  warfare  is  employed 
almost  exclusively  during  periods  of  general  or  declared  war  or  in 
special  situations  where  use  of  military  torce  is  authorized  by  the 
president. 

Communist  Information  Control 

The  careful  distinctions  I  have  just  made  regarding  the  use  by 
a  democracy  of  psychological  methods  to  secure  national  objec¬ 
tives  do  not  apply  equally  in  a  communist  system.  One  observes 
fewer  gradations  or  levels  of  control  in  a  communist  system  than 
in  a  democracy.  The  essence  of  a  communist  system  lies  ir.  its  ab¬ 
solute  control  of  information.  The  level  of  control  over  all  infor¬ 
mation,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  within  a  communist  system  is 
extremely  high.  (See  figure  3.)  Propaganda  is  used  extensively  to 
indoctrinate  communist  leadership  and  cadre,  and  agitation  and 
slogans  are  used  to  mobilize  the  people  for  revolution.  This  activ¬ 
ity,  known  as  "Agitprop,"  is  directed  against  both  foreign  and 
internal  audiences  during  both  peace  and  war.  It  is  backed  up  by  a 
full  range  of  "active  measures'  that  are  integrated  into  a  cohesive 
mechanism  of  propaganda  and  covert  action.* 

Both  the  volume  ol  Soviet  propaganda  and  the  level  of 
control  exerted  in  its  application  tar  exceed  those  of  Western 
democracies.  This  is  true  across  the  entire  spectrum  of  conflict, 
short  of  general  war. 

What  sets  the  Soviet  propaganda  machine  apart  from  all 
other  nations  efforts  especially  the  desultory  ones  in  the 
West  — is  not  only  its  use  as  a  weapons  system  with  equal 
rank  to  the  other  instruments  ot  strategy,  blit  its  ubiquitous 
a nd  tight  integration  into  virtually  all  Soviet  activities  on  the 
global  stage,  including  both  their  overt  and  covert  dimen¬ 
sions.  Indeed,  the  massiveness  ot  the  Soviet  ettort  and  its 
orchestration  at  the  top  render  it  a  misnomer  to  speak  id  US 
"propaganda"  forces  in  any  hind  ot  equivalent  sense. 1 

Target  Audience 

A  part  of  the  contusion  in  trying  to  define  propaganda  termi¬ 
nology  concerns  the  target  ot  these  propaganda  activities.  Table  2 
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shows  the  target  audiences  of  the  types  of  propaganda  activities 
previously  discussed.  Psychological  warfare  is  directed  primarily 
against  an  enemy  during  periods  of  general  war.  Psychological 
operations  are  a  more  benign  means  of  influencing  hostile, 
neutral,  and  friendly  foreign  audiences.  A  portion  of  public 
diplomacy  is  directed  toward  domestic  audiences,  while  the 
majority  of  this  effort  is  directed  toward  foreign  audiences 
affected  by  the  policies  involved.  Public  affairs  activity  includes 
information  intended  for  both  domestic  audiences  and  foreign 
audiences  across  the  entire  spectrum . 

Table  2 

Targets  of  Propaganda 


Target  Audience 

Type  of  Activity - 

Domestic  Allied  Neutral  Enemy 


Public  Affairs 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

Public  Diplomacy 

X 

XX 

XX 

XX 

Psychological  Operations 
Psychological  Warfare 

X 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX— Primary  Target 
X— Secondary  Target 


B.  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
Wartime  Organizations 

The  earliest  attempts  to  coordinate  US  informational  strategy 
occurred  during  World  War  I  and  World  War  II.  (See  figure  4.) 
The  Creel  Committee  (Committee  on  Public  Information)  of 
World  War  I  was  the  nation's  first,  and  perhaps  most  successful, 
national  organization  tor  propaganda,  although  it  went  to  great 
pains  to  avoid  the  "stigma"  of  the  w'ord  propaganda.1*'  The  com¬ 
mittee  was  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  War,  and  the 
Navy  and  was  headed  by  George  Creel,  a  personal  friend  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson.  The  Committee  played  a  major  role  in  making  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  and  the  US  war  aims  known  throughout  the  world. 
Its  representatives  established  and  supervised  tactical  leaflet 
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operations  and  conducted  surrender  appeals  directed  at  enemy 
soldiers. 

Unfortunately,  the  Creel  Committee  was  never  able  to 
transfer  the  considerable  skill  acquired  in  international  infor¬ 
mation  programs  into  a  domestic  organization.  Nor  was  the  Com¬ 
mittee  able  to  establish  an  organization  within  the  military  that 
would  have  given  the  United  States  a  military  psychological 
warfare  organization  at  the  outset  of  World  War  II.  Congress 
abolished  the  Creel  Committee  immediately  after  the  war. 

W;hen  the  United  States  entered  World  War  II,  President 
Roosevelt  quickly  established  an  office  to  conduct  psychological 
warfare.  The  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Information  (COI)  was 
organized  in  1941  as  a  comprehensive  organization  for  psycho¬ 
logical  warfare.  President  Roosevelt  later  transformed  the  COI 
into  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services  (OSS). 40  The  Office  of  War 
Information  (OWI),  under  Elmer  Davis,  superseded  the  COI  in 
1942  as  the  US  agency  chiefly  responsible  for  psychological 
warfare  strategy  during  World  War  II.  The  Office  of  War  Infor¬ 
mation  picked  up  other  "bits  and  pieces'  of  propaganda 
machinery  that  had  been  previously  established,  such  as  the  Voice 
of  America,  which  was  organized  earlier  that  same  year.40 
Although  the  Office  of  War  Information  had  some  notable 
successes,  particularly  in  the  Italian  campaigns,  it  was  never  able 
to  realize  its  full  potential.  A  major  OWI  shortfall  was  the  lack  of 
any  direct  link  to  policy  at  the  national  level.  An  OWI  official 
wrote  after  the  war  that  although  "Americans  attained  consid¬ 
erable  skill  in  the  use  of  propaganda  as  an  instrument  of  war.  they 
failed  completely  to  develop  the  arts  of  persuasion  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  foreign  policy."  41 

Tactically,  psychological  warfare  was  widely  applied  in  all 
theaters  of  operation.  The  success  of  these  operations  convinced 
General  Eisenhower 

that  the  expenditure  ot  men  and  money  in  wielding  the 
spoken  and  written  word  was  an  important  contributing 
factor  in  undermining  the  enemy's  will  to  resist  and  support¬ 
ing  the  fighting  morale  of  our  potential  allies  in  the  occupied 
countries.4" 
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Cold  War  Period 

Congress  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  attempted  to  com¬ 
pletely  disband  the  OWI  organization  at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
But  Joseph  Stalin's  intransigence  during  the  period  that  began  the 
cold  war  halted  the  disestablishment  of  the  US  wartime  organ¬ 
ization.  Drawing  from  the  experience  and,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
staff  of  the  Office  of  War  Information,  the  United  States  created 
the  US  Information  Agency  (USIA).  The  transformation  of  the 
OWI  into  the  USIA  saw  offensive  strategies  of  wartime  infor¬ 
mational  policy  and  the  language  of  psychological  warfare 
applied  to  "peacetime  propaganda."  The  unabashed,  assertive, 
and  strident  propaganda  of  US  international  diplomacy  during 
these  early  years  of  the  cold  war  was  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
that  used  during  World  War  II. 

The  metamorphosis  of  the  US  wartime  propaganda  appa¬ 
ratus  to  a  peacetime  one  faced  opposition.  Many  seriously 
doubted  that  the  United  States  should  have  a  propaganda  orga¬ 
nization  at  all.  Others  were  anxious  to  shed  the  "PSYWAR"  image 
of  US  information  efforts.  The  key  issue  and  question  was.  Are 
American  information  and  cultural  activities  supposed  to  support 
and  act  as  an  arm  of  American  policy,  or  should  they  perform  the 
more  benign  function  of  promoting  mutual  and  reciprocal  under¬ 
standing  abroad  through  the  use  of  educational  and  cultural 
exchanges? 

Also  at  issue  was  the  means  of  controlling  and  planning  the 
use  of  propaganda  to  support  policy.  The  organizations  and 
reorganizations  during  the  period  between  World  War  11  and  the 
Vietnam  War,  shown  in  figure  5,  indicate  the  confusion  over  roles 
and  functions  tor  US  informational  activities. 

No  permanent  solution  was  found  to  the  problem  of  organ¬ 
izing  the  information  programs  of  the  various  US  government 
agencies.  One  critic  of  this  lack  of  overall  coordination  observed 
that 


our  propaganda  assumes  a  posture  of  independence,  pursues 
its  own  intermediate  course  and  then,  with  guilty  oppor¬ 
tunism,  seeks  to  share  the  approbation  accorded  a  diplomatic 
success  while  disclaiming  responsibility  for  failure. 1 ' 
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Throughout  the  cold  war  period,  both  the  Truman  and  the 
Eisenhower  administrations  tried  to  devise  realistic  mechanisms 
for  coordinating  all  international  information  programs,  and 
apply  them  to  support  diplomatic  and  foreign  policies.  None  of 
the  organizations  that  emerged  was  able  to  achieve  the  necessary 
coordination.  A  pattern  emerged  during  these  years,  typifying  US 
efforts  to  incorporate  a  psychological  dimension  into  its  national 
strategy.  The  United  States  permitted,  if  not  encouraged, 

the  growth  of  parallel  instrumentalities,  arguing  that  the 
integrity  of  each  must  be  preserved.  Yet  the  results  (were) 
absurdly  impractical.  It  is  as  though  two  woodsmen,  one 
equipped  with  an  ax,  the  other  with  a  saw,  undertook  to  cut 
down  a  tree  working  simultaneously  at  different  levels. 11 

Vietnam  War  Period 

Challenged  by  the  Vietnam  War,  the  United  States  again 
tried  to  produce  a  comprehensive  organization  to  coordinate  US 
propaganda  activities.  This  effort  produced  a  series  of  reorganiza¬ 
tions  similar  to  those  at  the  height  of  the  cold  war,  as  show'n  in 
figure  6. 

From  the  outset,  the  psychological  dimension  was  generally 
recognized  as  the  critical  factor  in  the  conflict.1’  The  United  States 
hoped  that  a  coherent  policy  and  coordinated,  centrally  con¬ 
trolled  execution  would  produce  programs  capable  of  gaining  the 
support  of  the  Vietnamese  people.  Planners  realized  that  no 
government  program  could  succeed  without  the  support  of  the 
population.  The  Joint  United  States  Public  Affairs  Office 
(JUSPAO),  established  in  Saigon  in  1965,  took  on  the  fa'-k  of 
achieving  a  coordinated  approach  to  "winning  the  hearts  and 
minds"  of  the  Vietnamese  people.  The  office  wras  organized  and 
principally  staffed  by  the  USIA.  Its  mission  was  to  provide  cen¬ 
tralized  planning,  direction,  and  control  for  all  psychological 
operations  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

The  efforts  of  the  JUSPAO  and  the  USIA  were  hampered 
from  the  beginning  by  issues  that  persist  to  (his  day.  The  first  con¬ 
cerned  the  argument  over  the  proper  role  of  the  USIA.  From  the 
outset  there  were  many  officers  in  the  JUSPAO  who  argued  that 
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the  USIA  s  role  should  be  'purely  informational."  This  group 
thought  that  the  efforts  of  the  USIA  should  concentrate  on  bilat¬ 
eral  and  international  relations.  At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum 
were  those  who  firmly  believed  the  USIA  should  be  in  charge  of 
all  aspects  of  informational  policy,  to  include  psychological 
operations.4"  The  "propaganda  versus  information"  issue  caused 
dissension  not  only  within  the  USIA  but  also  throughout  the 
government. 

The  second  issue  concerned  the  lack  of  a  national-level 
mechanism  to  coordinate  a  unified  and  consistent  PSYOP 
program  that  would  both  link  the  efforts  of  the  IUSPAO  to 
overall  government  policy  and  orchestrate  support  from  all 
government  agencies  involved  in  the  war  effort.  The  ad  hoc 
approach  to  solving  this  problem  produced  a  series  of  organiza¬ 
tions,  none  of  which  proved  entirely  successful.  The  Interagency 
Working  Group  for  PSYOP  in  Critical  Areas,  the  National 
Security  Council  Ad  Hoc  PSYOP  Committee,  and  the  Psycho¬ 
logical  Pressure  Operations  Group  all  attempted  to  coordinate 
psychological  policy  for  Vietnam.  No  permanent  standing  com¬ 
mittee  with  "a  seat  at  the  policymakers'  table"  was  ever  estab¬ 
lished  to  address  the  strategic  psychological  dimensions  of  US 
national  strategy  in  Vietnam. 

PSYOP  declined  sharply  at  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War. 
Military  PSYOP  organizations  virtually  ceased  to  exist  within 
most  senior  levels  of  the  US  military  establishment.  The  Army's 
regular  PSYOP  forces  were  drawn  down  to  one  (understrength) 
PSYOP  Group  at  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina.  The  USIA  entered  a 
period  of  general  decline,  with  virtually  every  aspect  of  US  infor¬ 
mational  programs  being  significantly  reduced  from  1970  to 
1980. 47 

The  Soviet  PSYOP  Threat 

In  direct  contrast  to  the  decline  in  US  PSYOP  and  interna¬ 
tional  information  capabilities  from  1970  to  1980.  the  Soviets  dra¬ 
matically  increased  their  propaganda  effort  in  size  and  scope 
during  the  same  period.  The  Soviets  mounted  a  major  propa¬ 
ganda  offensive  throughout  the  world,  outspending  the  United 
States  by  7  to  1  in  international  broadcasting  and  informational 
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efforts.*''  They  devoted  massive  resources  to  propaganda  and  cul¬ 
tural  diplomacy,  ail  directly  linked  to  supporting  their  long-range 
policy  goals.  By  1°82.  estimates  placed  Soviet  spending  tor  propa¬ 
ganda  and  disinformation  activities  at  more  than  S3. 3  billion  per 
year. w 

The  Soviets  have  developed  a  wide  variety  of  assets  to  enable 
them  to  operate  effectively  in  diverse  audience  environments. 
They  continue  to  emphasize  radio  broadcasting  above  other 
methods  in  their  multimedia  approach  to  propaganda.  Scholar¬ 
ships  and  other  cultural  exchanges  are  another  important  medium 
and  can  illustrate  how  the  Soviet  Union  links  its  psychological 
operations  efforts  to  its  overall  policy.  In  l°80  there  were  327 
students  from  the  Caribbean  Basin  in  the  United  States  on  govern¬ 
ment-funded  scholarships.  In  contrast,  there  were  2,3°0  students 
from  the  region  studying  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Bloc 
countries;  an  additional  3,500  students  were  studying  in  Cuba.  In 
1°82,  the  figure  tor  Cuba  jumped  to  almost  7,000  students.  Table 
3  compares  the  numbers  of  students  from  areas  of  strategic 
interest  that  were  funded  tor  training  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Bloc  during  1980-81.’k'  Soviet-funded  scholarships  can 
indicate  Soviet  interest  in  an  area,  as  well  as  instability  in  that 
a  rea . 

Table  3 

Foreign  Students  in  the  Soviet  Bloc 
vs 

in  the  United  States 


Nation  of  Origin 

Attending  in 
United  States 

Attending  in 
Soviet  Bloc 

Algeria 

0 

2,900 

Cyprus 

10 

1,650 

Madagascar 

2 

2,565 

Nicaragua,  Ecuador,  and  El 
Salvador 

112 

1,605 

Panama 

47 

1,140 

The  Soviet  Union  also  coordinates  its  propaganda  ettorts 
with  similar  efforts  of  communist  parties  in  other  nations.  The 
Communist  Tarty  of  the  Soviet  Union  (CPSU)  International 
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Department  maintains  liaison  with  at  least  70  foreign  communist 
parties.  These  parties,  as  well  as  international  front  groups  and 
"national  liberation"  movements,  all  disseminate  Soviet  propa¬ 
ganda.  Propaganda  produced  in  these  various  efforts  is  mutually 
supportive  and  reinforcing. 

The  CPSU  has  centralized  control  over  all  propaganda 
directed  at  both  domestic  and  foreign  audiences.  The  Politburo 
determines  PSYOP  objectives  and  the  Secretariat  supervises 
operations.  The  International  Information  Department  of  the 
CPSU  is  the  directing  center  of  all  Soviet  propaganda  efforts.  The 
specific  content  of  Soviet  propaganda  changes  in  accordance  with 
shifting  international  issues,  however,  its  objectives  are 
consistent: 

•  To  weaken  the  opponents  of  the  USSR. 

•  To  create  a  favorable  environment  tor  advancing 
Moscow's  views  and  international  objectives. ' 

The  multitude  of  propaganda  documents  discovered  in 
Grenada  demonstrates  how  propaganda  supports  and  enhances 
paramilitary  action.  Although  the  Marxists  and  their  Soviet  and 
Cuban  advisers  had  not  been  able  to  completely  solidify  their 
control  in  Grenada,  they  had  already  introduced  Marxist-I-eninist 
propaganda  into  primary  schools  and  adult  education  programs. 
Unions,  mass  organizations  such  as  the  National  Women's  Organ¬ 
ization  and  the  National  Youth  Organization,  and  the  media  had 
adopted  and  were  saturating  the  island  with  Soviet-  and  Cuban- 
inspired  rhetoric.  A  similar  process  has  taken  place  in  Nicaragua. 
Afghanistan,  and  Angola,  or  wherever  Soviet  interests  are 
directed.  This  effort  is  reinforced  by  a  well-organized  and  effec¬ 
tively  run  apparatus  for  propaganda  and  covert  action  that 
includes  Tass  and  Novosti  bureaus  and  correspondents  in  over 
100  countries  and  KGB  intelligence  officers  working  under 
journalistic  cover."2 

Many  will  debate  the  effectiveness  of  Soviet  propaganda. 
Admittedly,  the  communists  suffer  and  will  continue  to  suffer 
from  the  inflexibility  of  their  methods.  The  content  of  much  of 
their  propaganda  is  strident  and  heavy-handed.  Additionally. 
Soviet  media  output  often  features  unsubstantiated  accusations 
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and  misinformation.  "The  Soviet  authorities  apparently  think 
that  they  can  achieve  credibility  with  foreign  audiences  by  care¬ 
fully  blending  and  then  repeating  a  combination  of  tact,  distor¬ 
tion,  and  outright  falsehood."5’  Despite  these  shortcomings,  the 
direct  link  to  foreign  policy  mechanisms  and  careful  coordination 
with  diplomacy  and  paramilitary  action  gives  Soviet  propaganda 
a  definite  forcefulness,  particularly  in  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world.  The  massive  amount  of  Soviet  propaganda  directed  at 
selected  areas  of  the  wmrld  indicates  an  apparent  Soviet  belief 
that,  in  propaganda,  quantity  at  some  point  becomes  quality. 
Certainly,  quantity  by  itself  is  often  as  effective  as  quality  in 
shaping  the  attitudes  of  relatively  unsophisticated  audiences  in 
both  developed  and  underdeveloped  regions  of  the  world. 


C.  NATIONAL  PSYOP  IMPLEMENTATION  PLAN 

A  major  problem  of  national  PSYOP  coordination  has  been 
the  lack  of  plans  that  concisely  state  overall  requirements.  Each 
agency  plans  its  informational  programs  in  a  vacuum  with 
minimal  interagency  planning.  The  United  States  must  adopt  a 
National  PSYOP  Implementation  Plan  (NPIP)  as  a  base  document 
to  use  for  interagency  coordination  of  PSYOP  support  for  Unified 
Command  PSYOP  plans  and  of  PSYOP  requirements  in  a  crisis. 

The  Unified  Command  is  an  ideal  level  to  begin  identifying 
requirements  and  planning  for  PSYOP  support  during  crises  and 
general  war.  The  Unified  Command  can  be  a  vital  bridge  between 
military  psychological  operations  and  national  strategy  and 
policy.  I  propose  that  the  PSYOP  staff  of  each  Unified  Command, 
in  conjunction  with  the  4th  PSYOP  Group,  prepare  an  NPIP  for 
each  of  its  operational  plans.  The  NPIPs  will  identify  the  national- 
level  resources  and  support  that  the  Unified  Command  will  need 
to  carry  out  psychological  operations  during  wartime  and  espe¬ 
cially  during  the  critical  transition  from  peace  to  war. 

Each  agency  that  will  support  the  Unified  Command  should 
retain  copies  of  the  National  PSYOP  Implementation  Plan  as  war 
plans.  Similar  Crisis  Action  Implementation  Plans  should  be 
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prepared  lor  possible  contingencies,  based  on  intelligence  esti¬ 
mates  and  regional  threats. 

The  NPIP  should  contain  five  standardized  annexes: 

Annex  1  Analysis  of  Operational  Aren.  Contains  a  psycho¬ 
logical  operations  analysis  prepared  by  trained  analysts  trom  the 
Strategic  Studies  Detachments  tSSDsi  oi  the  4th  PSYOP  Group. 
The  SSDs  perform  this  type  ot  analysis  daily  when  they  prepare 
basic  PSYOP  studies  and  assessments  tor  the  Department  id 
Detense  and  the  PSYOP  community.  These  studies  provide  a 
detailed  analysis  ot  all  those  factors  expected  to  have  a  psycho¬ 
logical  effect  on  the  area  ot  operations  or  area  ot  interest.  For 
example,  an  NPIP  prepared  to  support  US  internal  defense  and 
development  efforts  in  Central  America  would  assess  all  psycho¬ 
logical  factors  in  the  region,  including  Soviet  and  Cuban  informa¬ 
tion  programs. 

Annex  2  -National  Information  Objective s.  Provides  broad 
statements  of  national  information  objectives  that  national  infor¬ 
mation  programs  and  military  psychological  operations  are  to 
support.  National  policy  is  the  guiding  factor  in  all  information 
and  PSYOP  programs. 

Annex  3—  Target  Audiences.  Specifies  target  audiences, 
based  on  operational  plans  and  national  objectives.  Each  target 
audience  is  analyzed  and  assessed  to  determine  the  psychological 
operations  objectives  necessary  to  support  national  objectives. 

Annex  4  -  Implementing  Strategy.  Proposes  information  and 
media  campaigns  in  drafts  for  coordination  among  national  agen¬ 
cies.  The  strategy  considers  all  aspects  of  mass  communications 
and  seeks  to  gain  international  as  well  as  local  support  for  US 
actions.  Enemy  forces  are  targeted  by  ail  means  available, 
including  national  assets. 

Antiex  5 — Coordinating  Instructions.  Identifies  detailed 
informational  and  material  resources  required  to  support  the 
overall  PSYOP  plan  beginning  with  coordination  of  the  resources 
required  to  accomplish  the  psychological  objectives  of  the  plan, 
and  assigns  responsibility  for  each  objective.  The  success  of  a 
national  information  plan  will  be  directly  related  to  the  degree  of 
coordination  achieved  at  the  national  level. 
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